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The Qutlook. 


Joaquin Miller has conquered the pride of En- 
giishmen by showing them even a greater pride than 
theirs; and his attractiveness in English society is said 
to be in exact proportion to his contempt for it. And 
if Americans are at all like Britons, they, too, will be- 
come great admirers of Mr. Miller, for they seem to be 
greatly scorned by him. Recently, as he himself re- 
lates, being in Geneva, he found the town too full of 
his countrymen; and to relieve himself of their pres- 
ence, he drove to the nearest boat and went on board. 
Soon the clerk came by and asked him where he would 
be pleased to go. The poet replied: “ Monsieur, take 
me to some little place where there are no Americans.” 
The clerk looked at him for a moment, then hopelessly 
up and down the lake, and away across toward Mont 
Blanc, and at last shook his head. Suddenly, a new 
idea seemed to strike him, and he lifted his eyes to- 


ward heaven! 
— 


Edward Everett Hale, in Old and New for 
December, has struck a strong blow, and a timely one, 
by urging upon Congress the duty of providing the 
people with less costly facilities for communication by 
telegraph. The present rates for telegrapbic messages 
in this country are something barbarous. Many who 
will read these lines can remember when it cost twenty- 
five cents to pay the postage on a letter, and when, 
accordingly, the sending of a letter was a luxury to be 
seriously deliberated over, and could be enjoyed but 
rarely by the most of the people. Who would not re- 
gard a return to that system as a relapse towards the 
dark ages? And yet is there any reason why a letter 
from Boston to Chicago should cost only three cents, 
and a telegraphic message of ten words between the 
same cities should cost a dollar and twenty cents? In- 
deed the actual expense of the latter is less to the com- 
pany than the actual expense of the former is to the 
government; yet the company is paid forty times as 
much as the government. Moreover, who can imagine 
that if the carrying of letters had been made a matter 
of private monopoly instead of a function of the gov- 
ernment, we should ever have had letters conveyed at 
any such cheap rates as we enjoy now? The truth is 
that facility of transportation, whether for persons, 
goods, or messages, is one of those universal necessities 
which society itself should undertake for its own sake. 
They manage these things better in England. There 
the conveyance of messages, whether by mail or by 
electricity, is a part of the postal system of the country, 
and is afforded to the people at rates so low as to be 
within the reach of the poorest. The illustration 
which Mr. Hale employs is apt. “‘A man may send 
from the Land’s End in England to Kirkwall in Scot- 
land, the longest distance in Great Britain,—from a 
wilderness to the edge of the ice-bergs,—and for that 
service, over a distance of seven hundred miles, he 
pays a cent a word for his message ’’—at least twelve 
times as much do we, free and enlightened citizens of 
the most glorious country in the world, allow our- 
selves to pay to our masters, the monopolists, fora 
similar service. 


The General Assembly of Illinois, at its last 
session, made women eligible to offices connected with 
the public school system of the State. This innovation, 
it appears, has not been thrown away on an indifferent 
public; for at the elections just held several women 
have been chosen as Superintendents of County 
Schools. For example, in Winnebago County, Mrs. 

L. Carpenter has been elected to that position, 
in opposition to two competitors of the opposite sex. 
Every circumstance of this affair seems to have been 
creditable to the good sense, good feeling, and good 
manners of the people who have engaged in it. To 
begin with, Mrs. Carpenter did not seek the office: it 
sought her. She was well known in the community 
as an efficient and successful teacher in one of the 
public schools of Rockford; and the suggestion of her 
name for the office was a spontaneous act of the people 
in recognizing her fitness for it. The canvass was con- 
ducted in excellent spirit. No hard names were called, 
and Mrs. Carpenter herself preserved the dignity 
which John Stuart Mill has prescribed for candidates 
for public office—she kept about her usual business, 
and won votes by not asking them. On the evening of 
the day on which her election took place, her fellow 
citizens in Rockford went to her house, and with music 


and speeches congratulated her and themselves on the 
result of their day’s work. One of the most venerable 
citizens of the place, Judge Anson 8. Miller, uttered 
the general sentiment in a happy address, in the course 
of which he gave this noble interpretation to the act 
of the people: “Our election returns are at once a 
compliment to you personally, without detraction from 
the qualifications of your competitors, and a happy 
expression of the spirit of social progress for the ele- 
vation of woman and the enlargement of her sphere 
of action. She is a member of society as well as of the 
family, and her efforts in the educational and religious 
movements of the day are not incompatible with the 
faithful discharge of the sacred duties of her home. 
The statutes of Illinois, recognizing the rights and 
capabilities of woman, are way-marks in the course of 
enlightened legislation.” It is pleasant to know that 
Illinois really deserves the high compliment which one 
of its worthiest citizens thus claims for it. 


ego 

In his recent great speech at Birmingham, Mr. 
John Bright gave eloquent utterance to the aspiration 
and the demand of English reformers for farther prog- 
ress in the path of political amelioration. In the list 
which he gave of the consummations which still re- 
main devoutly to be wished, he pronounced the mag- 
ical but terrific phrase—‘‘free land.” What can he 
mean by it? A gentleman at Stockton-on-Tees, having 
asked Mr. Bright this question, has received from Mr. 
Bright an answer that is as clear as the sun, and, like 
the sun, shines for all. The phrase “ free land,”’ as Mr. 
Bright explains it, means “ the abolition of the law of 
primogeniture, and the limitation of the system of en- 
tails and settlements so that life interests may, for the 
most part, be got rid of, and real ownership substituted 
for them. It means also that it shall be as easy to buy 
and sell land as to buy and sell a ship, or at least as easy 
as it is in Australia, or in most or all of the States of 
the American Union. It means that no encourage- 
ment shall be given to great estates and great farms, 
and that the natural forces of accumulation and dis- 
persion shall have free play.” In other words, Mr. 
Bright intends that English legislation shall facilitate, 
even as since the Norman conquest English legislation 
has always obstructed, the ownersbip of the soil in 
England by the people of England instead of by a 
few favored English families. From the facts of our 
own experience, we in America can not conceive of 
the innumerable legal quirks, ingenuities and com- 
plexities by which land-ownership in England is 
hedged about; or how costly and difficult a thing it is 
to transfer a title; or, consequently, what a paralysis 
of hope and ambition has for ages blighted the hearts 
of the people who naturally hunger to be the owners 
of the soil with which they have the intimacy that 
only labor on it and in it can give. 

+o 

It is pleasant to see that Moncure D. Conway has 
resumed work on his series of delightful essays called 
** South Coast Saunterings.”’ In the last one, he has a 
description of the condition of English farm-laborers, 
which gives new impressiveness and pathos to the labors 
of Joseph Arch. He very justly describes the English 
farms as being very beautiful, but adds that “the 


‘laborers on them seem as naturally part of the pro- 


duce. The workmen in the fields do not now, indeed, 
wear bronze collars around their necks with the land- 
lord’s name on them; but there are serfs and serfs; 
and these men who have no means of leaving the 
poorest farm tenements except to encounter the wolf 
whose name is hunger, are adscripti gleba@, and bear 
their bronze collars in their bronzed faces and clod- 
like heads. One feels that it must have taken ages of 
natural selection to produce this race so related to the 
soil, and is not surprised to find in the old British laws 
how many of them tended to draw to the fields, and 
fix to them, those fittest for such work. As a general 
thing the effort seems to have been to put premiums 
upon the coarser farm work; and when by this means 
the agricultural laborers had become personally identi- 
fied with and virtual proprietors of a large part of the 
soil, then came the Conqueror with his peers to be 
made possessors and masters of them all, as they con- 
tinue to be to this day. So now, without the prospect 
of owning any land thereby, the laborers do by neces- 
sity what they once did with the hope of fortune. 
Ages have moulded them to their dismal work, so that 
nine out of ten might answer with the little Devon 
girl, when asked at Sunday-school, ‘For what end 
were you created?’ ‘To carry dung on Dartmoor,’”’ 


SANCTA THERESA, 
BY MRS. R. & GREENOUGH. 


ATHER, I die of thirst ! 
The green grass withers where my footsteps pass; 
Above me, scorching with its flery glare, 
The broad expanse of heaven is as brass. 


In all this desert round 
Is there no little fount where I may drink ? 


Oh! for one draught to cool my parching lips! 
Send down an angel, Father, ere I sink, 


Too utterly forspent 
To travel on, to guide me where some stream 
Distils its cold dew from the earth’s dark breast, 
That 1 may drink and live. Or send a dream, 


Only one moment’s dream, 
That so I may forget this agony, 
This searing agony of thirst within; 
One dream, oh God, to bless me ere I die! 


Che Circuit Rider : 
A TALE OF THE HEROIC AGE, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON; 


Author of ‘‘The Hoosier School-master,” ‘The End 
of the World,” etc. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE COMING OF THE CIRCUIT RIDER. 


OLONEL WHEELER was the standard- 
bearer of the flag of independence in the 
Hissawachee Bottom. He had been a Captain in the 
Revolution, but Revolutionary titles showed a marked 
tendency to grow during the quarter of a century that 
followed the close of the war. An ex-officer’s neigh- 
bors carried him forward with his advancing age; a 
sort of ideal promotion by brevet gauged the apprecia- 
tion of military titles as the Revolution passed into 
history and heroes became scarcer. And emigration 
always advanced a man several degrees—new neigh- 
bors in their uncertainty about his rank being prone to 
give him the benefit of all doubts, and exalt, as far as 
possible, the luster which the new-comer conferred 
upon the settlement. Thus Captain Wheeler, in Mary- 
land, was Major Wheeler in Western Pennsylvania, 
and afull-blown Colonel by the time he had made his 
second move, into the settlement on Hissawachee 
Creek. And yet I may be wrong. Perhaps it was not 
the transplanting that did it. Even had he remained 
on the “ Eastern Shore ’’ he might have passed through 
a process of canonization as he advanced in life that 
would have brought him to a colonelcy—other men 
did. For what is a Colonel but a Captain gone to seed? 
“Gone to seed” may be considered a slang expres 
sion, and, as a conscientious writer, far be it from me 
to use slang. And I take great credit to myself for 


avoiding it just now, since nothing could more per-. 
His hair was grizzling, his. 


fectly describe Wheeler. 
shoulders had a chronic shrug, his under lip protruded 
in an expression of perpetual resistance, and his prom- 
inent chin and brow seemed to have been jammed to- 
gether—the space between was too small. He bad an 
air of defense, his nature was always in a “guard 
against cavalry” attitude. He had entered into the 
spirit of Colonial resistance from childhood, he was 
born in antagonism to kingsand all that are in author- 
ity; it was a family traditicn that he had been flogged 


in boyhood for shooting pop-gun wads into the face of 


a portrait of the reigning movarch. 

When he settled in the Hissawachee Bottom, he of 
course looked about for the power that was to be re- 
sisted, and was not long in finding it in his neighbor, 
Captain Lumsden. He was the one opponent whom 
Lumsden could not annoy into submission or depart- 
ure. To Wheeler this fight against Lumsden was the 
one delightful element of life in the Bottoms. He had 
now the comfortable prospect of spending his declin- 
ing years in a fertile valley where there was a power- 
ful foe, whose encroachments on the rights and 
privileges of his neighbors would afford him an inex- 
haustible theme for denunciation, and a delightful 
incitement to the exercise of his powers of resistance. 
And thus for years he bad eaten his dinners with bet- 
ter relish because of his contest with Lumsden; Mor- 
decai could not have had half so much pleasure in 
staring stiffly at the wicked Haman as Isaiah Wheeler 
found in meeting Captain Lumsden on the road with- 
out so much as a nod of recognition. And Haman’s 


| 
| 
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feelings were not more Geeply wounded than Lums- 
den’s. 

Colonel Wheeler was not very happily married. For 
‘at home he could find no encroachments to resist. The 
perfect temper of his wife disarmed even his opposi- 
tion. He had begun his married life by fighting his 
wife’s Methodism, but when he came to the Hissawa- 
chee and found Methodism unpopular, he took up arms 
in ite defense. 

Such was the man whom Kike had selected as guar- 
dian—a man who, with all his disagreeableness, was 
possessed of honesty, a virtue not inconsistent with 
oppugnancy. But Kike’s chief motive in choosing 
him was that he knew that the choice would be a stab 
te his uncle’s pride. Moreover, Wheeler was the only 
man who would care to brave Lumsden’s anger by 
taking the trust. 

Wheeler lived in a log-house on the hillside, and it 
was to this house, on the day after the return of Mor- 
ton and Kike, that there rode a stranger. He was a 
broad-shouldered, stalwart, swarthy man, of thirty- 
five, with a serious but aggressive countenance, a 
broad-brim white hat, a coat made of country jeans, 
cut straightbreasted and buttoned to the chin, raw- 
hide boots and “linsey’’ leggings—tied about his legs 
below the knees. He rode a stout horse, and carried 
an ample pair of saddle bags. 

Reining his horse in frout of the Colonel’s double 
cabin, he: shouted, after the Western fashion, ‘*‘ Hello! 
Hello the house!” 

At this a quartette of dogs set up a vociferous bark- 
ing, ranging in key all the way from the contemptible 
treble of an -ill-natured “‘fice’’ to the deep baying of 
a huge bull-dog. 

** Hello the house!”’ cried the stranger. 

‘Hello! hello!” answered back Isaiah Wheeler, 
opening the door and shouting to the dogs, “ You bull, 
come here! Git out, pup! clear out, all of you,” and 
he accompanied this command by threateningly lifting 
a stick, at which two of the dogs scampered away, and 
a third sneakingly retreated; but the bull-dog turned 
with reluctance, and, without smoothing his bristles 
at all, slowly marched back toward the house, pro- 
testing with surly growls against this authoritative in- 
terruption. 

“ Hello, stranger, howdy?’ said Colonel Wheeler, 
advancing with curiosity, but without much cordiality. 
He would not commit himself to a welcome too rashly. 
Strangers needed inspection. “’Light, wont you?” he 
said presently, and the stranger proceeded to dismount 
while the Colonel ordered one of his sons who came 
out at that moment to “ Put up the stranger’s horse 
and give him some fodder and corn.”’ Then turning to 
the new-comer he scanned him a moment, and said: 
A preacher, I reckon, sir ?’’ 

* Yes, sir, I’m a Methodist preacher, and I heard that 
your wife was a member of the Methodist church and 
that you were very friendly, so I came round this way 
to see if you wouldn’t open your doors for preaching. 
I have one or two vacant days on my round, and 
thought may be I might as well take Hissawachee 
Bottom into the circuit, if I didn’t find anything to 
prevent.” 

By this time the Colonel and his guest had reached 
the door, and the former only said, “‘ Well, sir, let’s go 
in and see what the old woman says. I don’t agree 
with you Methodists about everything, but I do think 
that you are doing good, and so I don’t allow anybody 
to say anything against circuit-riders without taking 
it up.” 

Mrs. Wheeler, a dignified woman, with a placidly re- 
ligious face—a countenance in which scruples are 
balanced by evenness of temperament, was at the mo- 
ment engaged in dipping yarn into a blue dye that stood 
in a great iron kettle by the fire. She made haste to 
wash and dry her hands that she might have a “ good 
old-fashioned Methodist shake-hands’’ witb Brother 
Magruder, “ the first Methodist preacher she had seen 
since she left Pittsburg.”’ 

Colonel Wheeler readily assented that Mr. Magruder 
should preach in his house. Methodists had just the 
same rights in a free country that other people had. 
He reckoned the Hissawachee settlement didn’t belong 
to one man, and he had fit aginst the king of England 
in his time, and was jist as ready to fight aginst the 
king of Hissawachee Bottom. The Colonel almost re- 
laxed his stubborn lips into a smile when he said this. 
Besides, he proceeded, his wife was a Methodist, and 
she had a right to be if she chose. He was friendly to 
religion himself, though he wasn’t a professor. If his 
wife didn’t want to wear rings or artificials, it was 
money in his pocket, and nobody had a right to object. 
Colonel Wheeler plumed himself before the new 
preacher upon his general friendliness toward religion, 
and really thought it might be set down to his credit 
in that account in which he imagined some an- 
gelic book-keeper entered all his transactions. He 
felt in his own mind “middlin’ certain,” as he 
would have told you, that “‘ betwixt the prayin’ for he 
got from such a wife as his,and his own gineral friend- 
liness to the preachers and the Methodis’ meetings, he 
would be saved at the last, somehow or nother.” It 
was not in the man to reflect that his “ gineral friend- 
liness”” for the preacher had its origin in a general 
spitefulness toward Captain Lumsden. 

Colonel Wheeler’s son was despatched through the 
settlement to inform everybody that there would be 
preaching in his house that evening. The news was 
told at the Forks, where there was always a crowd of 
Joafers; and each individual loafer, in riding home 


that afternoon, called a “ Hello!” at every house he 
passed, and when the salutation from within was 
answered, remarked that he “ thonght liker’n not they 
had’n heern ‘tell of the preacher’s comin’ to Colonel 
Wheeler’s.”’ And then the eager listener, generally the 
woman of the house, would cry out, “ Laws-a-massy ! 
You don’t say! A Methodis’? One of the shoutin’ 
kind that knocks folks down when he preaches! What 
will the Captain do? They do say he does hate the 
Methodis’ worse nor copperhead snakes, now. Some 
old quarrel liker’n not. Well, I’m agoin’ jist to see how 
redikl’us them Methodis’ does do.” 

The news was sent to Brady’s school, which had 
“tuck up” for the winter, and from this center also 
soon spread throughout the neighborhood. It reached 
Lumsden’s very early in the forenoon. 

“Well!” said Lumsden excitedly, but still with his 
little crowing chuckle, ‘‘so Wheeler’s took the Meth- 
odists in. We'll have to see about that. A man thut 
brings such people to the settlement ought to be 
lynched. But I’ll match the Methodists. Where's 
Patty? Patty! O, Patty. Bob, run and find Miss 
Patty.” 

And the little negro ran out, calling “Miss Patty! 
O! Miss Patty! Whah is ye?” 

He looked into the smoke house, and then ran dewn 
toward the barn, shouting ‘Miss Patty! O! Miss 
Patty!” 

Where was Patty? 

CHAPTER X. 
PATTY IN THE SPRING-HOUSE. 
ATTY had that morning gone to the spring- 
house, as usual, to strain the milk. 

Can it be possible that any benighted reader does not 
know what a spring-house is? A little log cabin six 
feet long by five feet wide, without floor, built where 
the great stream of water issues clear and icy cold 
from beneath the hill. The little cabin-like spring- 
house sits always in the hollow; as you approach it 
you look down upon the roof of rough shingles which 
Western people call “ clapboards,”’ you see the green 
moss that has overgrown them and the logs, you see 
the new-born brook rush out from beneath the logs 
that hide its cradle, you lift the home-made latch and 
open the low door which creaks on its wooden hinges, 
you see the great perennial spring rushing up eagerly 
from its dark subterranean prison, you note how its 
cold waters lave the sides of the earthen crocks, and in 
the dim light and the fresh coolness, in the presence of 
the rich creaminess, you feel whole eclogues of poetry 
which you can never turn into words. 

It was in just such a spring-house that Patty Lums- 
den had hidden herself. 

She brought clean crocks—earthenware milk pans 
—from the shelf outside, where they had been airing to 
keep them sweet; she held the strainer in her left hand 
and poured the milk through it until each crock was 
nearly full; she adjusted the crocks in their places 
f&mong the stones, so that each one stood half im- 
mersed in the cold current of spring water; she laid the 
smooth pine cover on the crocks and put a clean stone 
atop that to secure it. 

While she was thus putting away the milk her mind 
was on Morton. She wondered what her father had 
said to him yesterday. In the heart of her heart she 
resolved that if Morton loved her she would marry him 
in the face of her father’s displeasure. She had never 
rebelled against the iron rule, but she felt herself full 
of power and full of endurance. She could go off into 
the wilderness with Morton, they would build them a 
cabin, with chinking and daubing, with puncheon floor 
and stick chimney, they would sleep, like other poor 
settlers, on beds of dry leaves, and they would subsist 
upon the food which Morton’s unerring rifle would 
bring them from the forest. These were the humb.e 
cabin castles she Was building. All girls weave a 
tapestry of the future; on Patty’s the knight wore 
buck-skin clothes and a wolf-skin cap, and brought 
home, not the shields or spoils of the enemy, but sad- 
dles of venison and luscious bite of bear-meat to a lady 
in linsey or cheap cotton who looked out of no balcony, 
but a cabin window, and who smoked her eyes with 
hanging pote upon a crane in a great fire-place. I 
know it sounds old-fashioned and sentimental in me 
to say so, and yet how can it matter toa heart like 
Patty’s what may be the scenery on the tapestry if 
love be the warp and faith the woof? 

Morton on his part was at the same time endeavor- 
fing to plan his own and Patty’s partnership future, 
but he drew a more cheerful picture than she did, for 
he had no longer any reason to fear Captain Lumsden’s 
displeasure. He was at the moment going to meet the 
Captain, walking down the foot-path through the 
woods, kicking the dry beech leaves into billows be- 
fore him and singing a Scotch love-song of Burns's 
which he had learned from his mother. 

He planned one future, she another; and in after 
years they might have laughed to think how far 
wrong were both guesses. The path which Morton fol- 
lowed led by the spring-house, and Patty, standing on 
the stones inside, caught the sound of his fine baritone 
voice as he approached, singing tender words that made 
her heart stand still: 

@haist nor bogie shalt thou fear ; 
Thou ‘rt to love and heaven sae dear, 
Nocht of iti shall come thee near, 

My bonnie dearie.” 


And as he came right by the spring-house, he sang, 


now in a lower tone lest he should be heard at the 


house, but still more earnestly, and so audibly that the- 
listening Patty could hear every word, the last stanza > 


“ Fair lovely as thou art, 

Thou stownamy very heart ; 

I can part, 
My bonnie dearie.”’ 

And even as she listened to the last line, Morton had 
discovered that the spring-house door was ajar, and 
turned, shading his eyes, to see if perchance Patty might 
not be within. He saw herand reached out his hand, 
greeting her warmly; but his eyes yet unaccustomed 
to the imperfect light did not see how full of blushes- 
was her face—for she feared that he might guess all 
that she had just been dreaming, Butshe was resolved 
at any rate to show him more kindness than she would’ 
have shown had it not been for the displeasure which 
she supposed her father had manifested. And so she 
covered the last crock and came and stood by him at 
the door of the spring-house, and he talked right on in 
the tender strain of his song. And she did not protest, 
but answered back timidly and almost as warmly. 

And that is how little negro Bob at last found Patty 
at the spring-house and found Morton with her. 

“Law’s sake! Miss Patty, done loek fur ye mos’ 
everywhah. Yer paw wants ye.” And with that Bob 
rolled the whites of his eyes up, parted his black lips 
into a broad white grin, and looked at Morton know- 


i 
nely (To be continued.) 
HISTORY OF OPINIONS 


ON THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION, 


BY EDWARD BEECHER, D.D. 


NO. 22. 
THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA AND THE NESTORIANS. 


HE history of the Nestorians and of their con- 

nection with Theodore of Mopsuestia, is less 
known than it should be. In like manner the history 
of their connection with the destinies of humanity 
through the Arabians is less understood than their 
merits require. Indeed, there is nota more interesting 
and important chapter in the development of human 
destiny than this. 


FOLLOWERS OF THEODORE. 


We have exhibited in contrast the principles of Ori- 
gen and of Theodore of Mopsuestia. We have seen 
that although they agreed in the doctrine of the final. 
restoration of all beings to holiness, yet their systems 
were based on very different fundamental principles. 
It should now be added that the range of their influ- 
ence was very different. The followers of Origen 
were chiefly in the Greek and Latin churches. Those: 
of Theodore in Central and Eastern Asia. They are: 
commonly known as the Nestorians, and are by the 
so-called Catholic Church reckoned among the hereti- 
cal sects. - 

THE CHURCH WHAT? 


But in order to understand the relations of the Nes-. 
torians to Christianity and the church, it is of special. 
moment to know what the church was by which they’ 
were condemned, and by which Theodore was anathe-- 
matized. In our history before Christ, the geographi- 
cal scene of our investigations was limited. It was. 
mainly confined to Palestine and to the scenes of the 
captivities in Egypt and Babylon. After the coming. 
of Christ it was enlarged until it included large anes 
tions of Asia, Europe and Africa, 

TRIPLE DIVISION. 


Beginning in Palestine, Christianity extended ity 
conquests until in the sixth century there were three 
great geographical divisions of the Christian body, two 
of which were sometimes called churches. The West- 
ern Church included Italy, Gaul, Spain, England and: 
the western part of Northern Africa. Its centre was: 
Rome, and it was called sometimes the Latin Church.. 
The Greek Church included the rest of the Roman Em- 
pire to the east of the Western Church to the Euphra- 
tes. This was also called the Greek Church, whose 
centre was Constantinople. East of this and without 
the bounds of the Roman Empire, there was a large 
body of Christians, not united around one centre.. 
They were to a great extent Christians who had been 
driven out by the other two churches because they did 
not agree with the Ecumenical Councils, so-called in 
their decisions as to the person of Christ. Those thus 
driven out were organized as separate, independent, 
dissenting churches, not centralized by one govern- 
ment, but called heretical sects by those from whom. . 
they dissented. Prominent among these independent 
bodies were the Jacobites and the Nestorians, called: 
sometimes the Chaldean Christians. 

It is a matter of indispensable necessity to form a 
clear idea of the condition and extent of all these . 
churches at the sixth century in order to obtainavivid . 
conception of the early history of the church, for that 
history lies to us in a kind of world beyond the flood.. . 


THE FLOOD. 
By the flood I mean the great Mahometan invasion’ 

and conquests. Of Christendom as it then was the 
greater part came under Mahometan control and to 
this day Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, in short 
all the great centres of the Christian world as it then 
was except one, Rome, are under Mahometan sway. 
Moreover, every one of the great ancient centres of 
theological study is at this hour in the hands of the 
Mahometans. This is true of Alexandria and Carthage, 
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‘in Africa, and of Ceesarea, Antioch, Edessa and Nisibis, | 


‘in Asia. To understand the history of those six centu- 
ries, we must go back beyend that Mahometan flood 
and think of Christendom as it then was, and not be 
absorbed in Christendom as it now is, for what is now 
the most powerful part of Christendom was not then 
included in itat all, but was under thesway of German 
‘barbarism and idolatry. 

THE OHURCH OUTNUMBERED. 

\ It is of more importance to do this in as much as 
statements are often made ef the church, collectively, 
that will fall asunder at once when tested by an accu- 
rate and comprehensive view of geography and of his- 
tory. 

Although according to common parlarice THE CHURCH 
had condemned these independent churches as hereti- 
cal sects, yet two of them, the Nestorians and the Ja- 
cobites, soon became so numerous in Central and East- 
ern Asia that they outnumbered both the Greek and 
Latin Churches united. Of this fact Gibbon gives a 
statement, based on authorities, in his great history. 
<{(Ch. 47, vol. 3, p. 272, Harper’s edition.) Dr. Draper, in 
bis history of the intellectual developments of Europe, 
makes the same statement. (P. 291.) To give some 
idea of the extent of the Nestorian Chureh, it is suffi- 
cient to say that at the time of the capture of Bagdad 
by Hulaku Chan, the Nestorian patriarch was recog- 
nized by twenty-five Metropolitan bishops as the head 
of the Eastern Church. A list of these is given by 
Layard (vel. 1, p. 214 Nineveh). Of them he says: 
** This list will show the success of the Chaldean (Nes- 
torian) missions, and the influence which they possessed 
at this time in Asia. The Sees of these Metropolitans 
were scattered over the continent, from the shores of 
the Caspian to the Chimese Seas, and from the most 
morthern boundaries of Scythia to the southern ex- 
tremity of the Indian Peninsula. When to the Jacob- 
ites and Nestorians we add the Armenians and the 
other independent bodies, we see how entirely they 
outnumbered what was called the church, of which 
‘the Roman emperor was the head, and the doctrines 
of which were dictated by his authority. Indeed these 
Oriental churches did not hesitate to charge on the 
church that excommunicated them, and truly, that it 
~was not a free church, but the slave of the emperor. 
This idea they expressed in the word Melchites, King’s 
men, by which they designated them. 

NESTORIAN CHURCH AND THEODORE. 

‘We shall at this time consider only the Nestorian 
Churches, in as much as they stand in a peculiar rela- 
tion ‘to Theodore of Mopsuestia, the father of Nes- 
torian views as to the person of Christ. As we have 
geen, Theodore and Diodore, of Tarsus, held and 
taught universal restoration. We have given an out- 
line of the views of Theodore. Te what extent these 
views were positively adopted by the clergy of the 
Nestorian Churches, it is impossible to say. Certain 
great facts only are sure. These views were introduced 
by Theodore into the liturgy which he drew up for the 
Nestorian Churches. Of this Renaudot (not Renandot) 
eays that it was generally used in the Nestorian Church 
and is found in all the manuscripts, and that it was 
translated for the use of the churches of India. More- 
over, there was no protest against these views ever 
issued by any of the Nestorian churches or clergy. On 
the other hand, Theodore is spoken of at all times and 
every where as the great interpreter of the word of 
God. Neander says that the seminaries of the Nes- 
torians were conducted in the spirit of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. It cannot be denied that the doctrine of 
universal restoration is an essential part of his system, 
and is inwrought into its whole development. Yet, be- 
ides Theodore, I can find the doctrine expressly stated 
in no Nestorian creed and no Nestorian writer. 


NESTORIAN CREED. 
They adhered to the general councils up to the con- 


demnation of Nestorius. Layard gives their creed as, 


it was up to that date, and it differs very little from 
the Nicene creed. ({Layard’s Nineveh, 2, 219. New 
York.) In this creed no reference is made to eternal 
punishment. After this they seem to have issued no 
additional creed of their own. Hence, the Rev. T. 
‘Laurie, a missionary to the modern Nestorians, says 
ofthem: “It is difficult to give an accurate statement 
of the doctrines of the Nestorians. For as a church 
they have no regular confession of faith, and their 
‘treatises on Christian doctrine express the views of in- 
dividuals, rather than the belief of the whole body.” 
(Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians, p. 55.) But 
to a certain extent Theodore’s Sacramental liturgy is 
‘practically a confession of faith, for it sets forth the 
incarnation, and its ends and results, as based on the 
unfolding of the Trinity. 
| INFLUENCE OF THE DOCTRINE. 

It is a matter of great interest to ascertain what was 
the influence exerted by the declaration of this doc- 
trine by Theodore. Were those who came most under 
his influence injured thereby? Were those who held 
‘the doctrine of eternal punishment elevated thereby 
above the followers of Theodore? Universalism in 
America has generally been connected with a denial 
of the Trinity and the evangelical views of atonement, 
depravity and regeneration. It was notso with an- 
cient Universalism. Its advocates were in all other 
‘Tespects orthodox. “Were they less imbued with the 
spirit of active self-denying missionary Christianity? 

REPLY AS TO NESTORIANS. 

Account for it as we may, the fact is beyond denial, 

‘that the Nestorian churches were the most distin- 


« 


guished for a missionary spirit of any of those ages. 
They were most inclined to reform the leading errors 
of the church. They were the providential channel 
through which Europe was aroused from the ignorance 
and torpor of the dark ages. Of them in the fifth cen- 
tury Gieseler says, ‘“‘ They were found in every part of 
Asia and were of great use in diffusing the learning of 
Greece in that part of the world as well as in founding 
schools and hospitals. Ata later period they became 
the instructors of the Arabians.” (Hist. Period 2, sec. 
87.) As late as the fourteenth century Gieseler says, 
“* Of all the Christian parties, the Nestorians alone had 
penetrated as yet into the interior and eastern parts of 
Asia.” (Period 3, sec. 90.) | 
DR. ANDERSON. 


Of the extent of their missionary enterprises, Dr. 
Anderson gives an account in an extract taken from 
Tracey's History of Missions. Of the Nestorians he 
says: “This sect continued to flourish, though oc- 
casionally persecuted under the Persians, the Saracens 
and the Tartars. They had celebrated schools for 
theology and general education. For centuries they 
maintained missions in Tartary, China and other 
eastern regions. Their churches were scattered from 
Syria and Cyprus to Pekin, and from the coast of Mal- 
abar and Ceylon to the borders of Siberia.” (R. An- 
derson History, vol. 1, p. 167.) Dr. Anderson, in a note 
on p. 168, speaks thus of their sethinaries: “ Narses on 
being expelled from Edessa, opened a school at Nisibis, 
A. D. 490, which became celebrated. About the same 
time Acacius, also from Edessa, established a school at 
Seleucia. It was revised in 530, and was in existence as 
late as 6056. A school was established at Dorkena, A.D. 
585. At Bagdad were two schools in 832, and two 
others were in its neighborhood. Schools existed at 
Terhana, Mahuza, Maraga and Adiabene, in Assyria 
and at Maraga in Aderbaijan. There were also schools 
in Elam, Persia, Korassan and Arabia. The school at 
Nisibis had a three years’ course of study. The studies 
to a great extent were theological; but to the study of 
the Bible they added, in the schools generally, the 
study of grammar, rhetoric, poetry, dialectics, arith- 
metic, geometry, music, astronomy, medicine,” &c. 
(page 168.) 

DR. DRAPER. 

Of the anathematized Nestorians Dr. Draper says: 
“The philosophical tendency of the vanquished was 
soon indicated by their actions. While their leader 
(Nestorius) was tormented in an African Oasis, many 
of them emigrated to the Euphrates, and founded the 
Chaldean (Nestorian) church. Under its auspices the 
college at Edessa, with several connected schools, arose. 
In these were translated into Syriac many Greek and 
Latin works, as those of Aristotle and Pliny. It was 
the Nestorians who, in connection with the Jews 
founded the medical college of Djondesaborer, and first 
instituted a system of academical honors which has 
descended to our times. It was the Nestorians who 
were not only permitted by the Khalifs the free exer- 
cise of their religion, but were entrusted with the edu- 
cation of the children of the great Mahometan fami- 
lies, a liberality in striking contrast to the fanaticism 
of Europe. The Khalif Alraschid went so far as even 
to place all his public schools under the superinten- 
dence of John Masue, one of that sect. Under the 
auspices of these learned men the Arabian academies 
were furnished with translations of Greek authors and 
vast libraries were collectedin Asia.”’ (P. 200.) 

Of the expulsion of the Nestorians from the church 
by Cyril, Dr. Draper truly says: “The expulsion of 
this party from Constantinople was accomplished by 
the same persons and policy concerned in destroying 
philosophy in Alexandria. St.-Cyril was the represen- 
tative of an illiterate and unscrupulous faction that 
had come into power through intrigues with the fe- 
males of the imperial court, and bribery of eunuchs 
and parasites. The same spirit that had murdered 
Hypatia tormented Nestorius to death. Of the con- 
tending parties, one was respectable and had a tinct- 
ure of learning; the other ignorant, and not hesitating 
at the emplopment of brute force, deportation, assas- 
sination. Unfortunately for the world, the unscrupu- 
lous party carried the day.’’ 

Is it not a striking fact that the midnight of the dark 
ages in Europe hastened by Cyril coincided with the 
noon-day of Arabic learning, kindled at the fires of 
the Nestorians expelled for po good reason from the 
so-called church ? 

HUMBOLDT. 

Alexander Von Humboldt, in the second volume of 
his Kosmos, is quoted by Dr. Schaff as recognizing 
this obligation of the Arabs to the Nestorians, and of 
the world to them through the Arabians. He says of 
the Nestorian school of Edessa: “It awakened the 
scientific search for materia medica in the mineral and 
vegetable kingdoms. When it was dissolved by Chris- 
tian fanaticism under Zeno, the Isaurian, the Nesto- 
rians scattered towards Persia where they soon at- 
tained political importance, and established anew and 
thronged medical institute at Dschondisapur, in Khu- 
sistan. They succeeded in spreading their science and 
their faith to China.” 

_ Of the Arabs he says that “they were a race which 
had long lived in free conversé with nature, and had 
preserved a more fresh sensibility to every sort of 
study of nature than the people of Greek and Italian 
cities. What gives the Arabian epoch the universal 
importance which we must here insist upon isin great 
part connected with the trait of national character just 


indicated. The Arabians, we repeat, are to be regard- 
ed as the proper founders of the physical sciences in 
the sense which we are now acoustomed to attach te 
the word.” 

MOSHEIM. 


In addition to the merits of the Nestorians thus far 


indicated, we ought to mention another. We will ex- 
press it in the words of Mosheim: “ It is to the honor 
of this sect that, of all the Christians resident in the 
East they have preserved themselves most free from 
the numberless superstitions which have found their 
way into the Greek and Latin churches.” Layard 
illustrates this statement in many particulars, such as 
the rejection of the worship of the Virgin Mary, of the 
worship of images, of the doctrine of Purgatory, and 


Transubstantiation, and of the celibacy of the clergy. 


At first all the clergy were allowed to marry. After- 
ward the patriarch and Bishops were forbidden. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

In view of these facts one thing is plain. The belief 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment, as it was held, 
did not save the so-called church from the dark ages 
of intellectual and moral degradation. On the other 
hand, the full and firm belief and earnest advocacy of 
universal restoration by Theodore of Mopsuestia did 
not prevent those churches who revered him as the 
great interpreter of.the word of God from unex- 
ampled missionary enterprises, from establishing wide- 
spread systems of education, from illuminating the 
Arabs, and through them the dark churches whe had 
sunk into a midnight gloom. 

As to the real efficient causes in each case, those who 
can must judge. It is a fleld for deep thought and 
careful inquiry. 


THE INTERPRETER. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


AR in the sunny Southern land 
There is a little grave ; 

O’er it the star-eyed jasmine trails, 
Myrtles and roses wave. 
Only a little flowery heap, 
O’er which a child of four might leap, 
And yet it parts sweet love and me 
Wide as the starry space may be. 


So short, and yet so long a bar, 
So narrow, yet so wide; 
Three feet below, and three across, 
The heavens and earth divide. 
“ O Love!” I say, “ where art thou gone?” 
No answer from the silent tomb; 
No one that clasps the trembling hand 
I stretch across that strip of land! 


“Ocruel grave! Hast thou no voice, 
No answer for my heart, 
No secret, subtle chain to bind 
What death hath put apart?” 
I kneel—and lo! sweet memories stir, 
I see an empty sepulcher, 
I hear the watching angels say, 

“ Come see the place where Jesus lay.” 


Sleep sweet, dear love, where Christ has alept. 
There is no sweeter bed ; 

Thy fleshly garments folded by 
Angels at feet and head. 

Stretch out thine hand, O Saviour dear, 

Then space is bridged from There to Here: 
Say sweet again to comfort me— 

That “ where I am there ye may be.” 

So shali Faith see with glad surprise 

Her Glory in her Sacrifice. 


SERVICE OF SONG IN GERMANY, 
BY REV. H. M. GOODWIN. 


O an American Christian, accustomed to the 
high-wrought, artificial, and often heartless per- 
formances which generally take the place of song- 
worship in most of our churches, the impression made 
on listening, for the first time, to a German service in 
one of the larger Lutheran churches comes as a two- 
fold revelation; first, of the power of music, heartily 
joined in by the whole congregation, to inspire and 
convey the spirit of worship; and, secondly, of the 
great loss we suffer by confining this grand element of 
worship to a few practitioners aloof from the congre- 
gation. Such an experience, often repeated during 
the last few months, has suggested a few points of 
contrast between the service of song in Germany and 
in America, which may be of interest and benefit to the 
readers of the Christian Univun. 
L. The first thing to be noticed is the much larger 
space which singing occupies in German worship. In 
addition to the three hymns selected from the ‘ Ge- 


sangbuch,’ to be sung by the congregation—the mem- ; 


bers of which are conspicuously posted on both sides 


of the church, and are led off by the choir without j - 


further announcement—there are in the Lutheran 
Churches of Leipsic two or three brief chants, given in 


a loud clear voice by the officiating minister, with | 
responses from the choir that take up the prayer or — 
sentiment issuing from the altar, and bear it with — 


many-voiced symphony and melodious changes, as if 
ranks of angels were conveying the worship of earth 
to heaven, that grows finer and fainter along their as- 
cending lines, tili it is lost in the pure empyrean. 


| Then there is always, in one of the two principal 


\ 


\\ 
| 
| 
| 
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churches in Leipsic—the Thomaskirche or the Nicolat adoration and praise, and even of penitence and sup- | in the new dawn; at noon, they were faint blue, as ig 


—a choice piece by some master-composer, which may 
be called a performance. This is sung by the largeand 
perfectly-trained choir, consisting wholly of’ men and 
boys, with orchestral and organ acccompaniments; 
and for real beauty and power of musical expression is 
unequaled by any concert music ever heard in Amer- 
ica. Many strangers, who care nothing for the rest of 
the service, come to hear this motette, and go away 
with bushed hearts and silent steps, feeling that they 
have never listened to sacred music before. 

It isnot common for an American preacher to divide 
his discourse with the interlude of a bymn sung by the 
congregation—although this might be a good thing 
when his discourse is long and dull, or his congregation 
sleepy. But the German preacher gives first a brief 
address of some ten or fifteen minutes in length, which 
is a prelude to the sermon proper. This is followed by 
a verse or two of a hymn, in which the congregation 
unite; then comes the text and main part of the dis- 
course, which again is followed, as with us, by another 
hymn, or the remaining verses of that already sung in 
part. The German hymns being generally longer 
than ours, and sung with more deliberation and fer- 
vor, as if they were essential parts of the worship, 
and not mere preliminaries,—the time occupied in 
singing in a German church is from one-third to one- 
half of the entire service. 

2. Another noticeable feature is the highly devo- 
tional character of the German hymns. In this re- 
spect they far excel most of our collections, in which 
didactic theology and exhortations in verse often take 
the place of songs of praise and devotion. Such didac- 
tic and hortatory hymns as “ Broad is the road that 
leads to death,” and “ Haste, O sinner, to be wise,”’ 
would be hard to find in a German hymn-book, I re- 
member but a single hymn in the Lutheran collection 
that might be called theological, and that is the Con- 
fession of faith, known as the Apostle’s Creed, which 
has been rendered into verse—one version Dy Luther— 
and is sung by the whole congregation every Sabbath 
as one of the appointed hymns. The effect of this 
grand and simple confession, poured forth with ear- 
nestness and fervor from a thousand lips led by the 
full-voiced choir and organ, as an expression of the 
common faith of the whole Christian Church, is in the 
highest degree sublime. Such an utterance conveys 
an impression of the wnity of the church, and of the 
essential harmony that underlies all its differences, 
which is both inspiring to faith, and intensely needed 
in all our churches. 

8. Still another feature in the German service of 
song is the simplicity of the sentiment, and of the 
music accompanying and conveying it. The former, 
tike the best utterances of the Bible, is so simple thata 
thild can understand and feel it; the latter so simply 

nd naturally rendered that all in the congregation— 
“old men and children, young men and maidens’’—can 
easily join init. And all do join with heart and voice, 
according to the psalmist’s injunction. In this respect 
they teach us a lesson which it would be well for our 
choirs and congregations to learn. Many of our choirs 
and choir-leaders are so ambitious of making a display 
of what is termed fine music, that nothing but the 
most difficult and artistic performances will satisfy 
them or the ‘ ears polite,’ for whose gratification they 
sing; forgetting the vast difference between such a dis- 
play and the worship of God, and ignoring the fact 
that the grand and simple sentiments which are, or 
should be, the burden of sacred song, demand the sim- 
plest melodies for their expression, and would be falsi- 
fied or caricatured by any other. 

Yet, how often do we hear such sublime and awe- 
inspiring sentiments as are embodied in the 90th Psalm 
rendered in tunes more befiting an opera than the 
house and worship of God. 

To appreciate the power and influence of such sing- 
ing, one must understand the place which music holds 
in German education and life. This is not, as with us, 
@& mere accomplishment, but an elementary part of all 
education. In every school singing is as regularly 
taught as reading and writing and arithmetic. The 
German child grows up in an element of song, so that 
singing is as natural to him almost as talking. The 
effect of this on the character is manifest. The social 
spirit, which is so largely dominant in German life, 
here finds its source and aliment. It promotes that 
unreserve and childlike demonstrativeness so charac- 
teristic of the Germans, and the good feeling which 
moistens and lubricates their metaphysical and theo- 
logical thinking; so that, while the intensest activity 
of thought, and the widest diversity of opinion pre- 
vails, there is more of tolerancc and less of the bitter- 
ness and acerbity of the odium theologicum than in 
almost any other country. 

If our theological and scientific controversialists 
would sing more, perhaps they would fight less; at 
least the harmony of music might contribute to great- 
er harmony of feeling, if not of thought and opinion. 

The power of song as an eloment of worship has not 
( --n sufficiently estimated in our more intellectual and 
aidactic services. Sentiments of piety and devotion 
aay be instilled and developed through the medium 
of music, and especially where the whole congregation 


unites in their expression, such as preaching alone 


could never awaken. Aside from the fact that some 
of the inspired utterances of Scripture never reveal 
their full power and meaning until transfigured, as it 
were, by music, there is a softening and elevating 
power in song--especially when made the language of 


plication—which finds the soul at deeper depths, and 
moves it more divinely, than the same sentiments 
uttered from the pulpit in the form of prayer or ex- 
hortation. 

A word might be added in this connection concern- 
ing the character of the best German preaching, as 
contrasted with much of ourown. This partakes more 
largely of the simplicity and fervor of primitive times, 
before the age of theology, and is addressed more to 
the feelings and conscience than the intellectual rea- 
son ; and as far removed from mere sensationalism as 
it is from metaphysical discussion. As wide a differ- 
ence is observed between the theological lecture-room 
and the pulpit—even by the ablest theologians—as 
there is between the concert-room and the church, in 
the matter of music. In this respect our Congrega- 
tional pulpits might learn a lesson from those of the 
reformers. 

I will only say, tn conclusion, that the influence of 
the great reformer, Luther, is felt as an almost pal- 
pable presence in all the churches called by his name. 
His spirit breathes in all the hymns that are sung, 
many of which were composed by him; and his the- 
ology animates the whole worship, not less than the 
preaching and confessions, of the Lutheran Church. 
In entering one of these churches, after habitual at- 
tendance upon those of Calvinistic faith and worship, 
one feels that he has come into a milder and more 
genial atmosphere, Where the icy ‘ points’ that stand 
out clear and sharp in the alpine air of Calvinism, 
have become softened and melted down by the heat 
and glow proceeding from the heart of the great re- 
former; and the ‘ glacial system’ of theology has been 
converted into fertilizing streams that flow together 
under the harmonizing and rhythmic power of song. 
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OUR JOURNEY. 
BY A. B, HARRIS, 


W* ‘“‘went a journey ;” and after a fashion of 
our own. For surely nobody, unless it was 
Don Quixote, would ever have thought of doing as we 
did. Wehad no object, and no destination. We did 
not go anywhere. We simply started on a certain day, 
and kept on until the time came round for us to stop. 

We were set down, as if we were inanimate freight, 
horse, carriage and people, in a place we had never 
seen or heard of, and the train went on and left us; 
and we began just then and there our journey: took 
the first road we saw, and so rode from sunrise to sun- 
set, for five days, then stopped where we were, and 
were taken home by rail, as we came. 

Every one dreams about impracticable things; or 
things that seem impracticable. Or he bases a favorite 
plan on some whim which he knows he never shall be 
really likely to give way to, yet cannot wholly relin- 
quish for all its absurdity. 

This is the thing we had so long purposed to do, and 
which we held to, and did at last. We had never, in 
our varied journeyings, small or great, seen a road 
turning off from the one we were on, that the posses- 
sion had not seized us to leave everything, and start off 
on it; and keep on, taking the next, and the next; so 
going, on and on, in that senseless, purposeless way ; 
anywhere; nowhere; just as it happened; responsible 
for nothing; accountable to nobody; without the least 
anxiety as to where we were, where we were going, 
how we should get out of it, what would come of it, 
where we should fetch up, or when or how we should 
get back home, if ever. 

Does anyone suppose that such an insane journey 
would ever come to pass? or that such chimerical per- 
sons would have method enough in their madness to 
provide for all contingencies of wet or cold, or hot or 
dry? And, above all, have sense enough left to find 
their way home again? 

But, rest assured, that is the way to get the full zest 
of travel. You can have delicious experiences and see 
ever-varying aspects of landscape, and enjoy all the 
near delights of scenery, and yet not go more than a 
bundred miles from home. It is not necessary to jour- 
ney over half the continent. That indeed would be 
the way to miss what we most wanted to see. It was 
not to see the cataract, or mountain-peak, or great 
river which makes its region, if not the whole country, 
famous, that we went. 

“ A man’s best things lie nearest him, 
Are close about his feet ;” 

and the precious things of travel are notall to be found 
on the great thoroughfares. The best parts of New 
England life are hidden among the hills, and cannot be 
seen from a railroad station, or on a railroad line. They 
are close at hand, near home, easy of access, if one 
has a heart to find them; and can be enjoyed leisurely, 
lovingly, as one takes in the beauty of a picture that 
delights his eye. 

And it is as fine as it is to go to Europe—if one only 
thinks so, and is content. We could not see the heather 
of Yorkshire moors and the golden gorse, but is there 
not some compensation in fields of golden rod, and in 
purple-blooming clover, just ripening for the after- 
math? Instead of castles, we saw mountains, with 
bare, solemn peaks, older than any castles, and im- 
measurably grander; reft into gaps as by an earth- 
quake; seamed and scarred by avalanches, and gray 
with ledges of granite. In the morning, they were red 


obscured by smoke against the deeper blue of the sky; 
at twilight, purplish shadows wrapped them in gloom, 
and by night, they were like some great mysterious 
Presence instinct with life. We had started in the 
midst of a mountainous region, 80 we could never get 
beyond them. We saw them in sun, in darkness, and 
dimmed by clouds. We rode around one, and as we 
left that behind, another came into sight. They seemed 
sometimes to block the way before us; but as we kept 
on, the trees fell back and there was room for us to paas 
—the wooded mountain-side forming a wall on the one 
hand, and on the other a river, a hundred feet below, 
moving so silently down in its deep bed, that one would 
hardly know that there was one there, unless looking 
down he caught a glimpse of the sunless, black water 
through the trees. 

We followed streams that sparkled like silver; we 
crossed shaky little bridges of logs; we rode along the 
brink of gorges, across which leaned trees so old that 
it seemed as if they must have been there ever since 
the creation, grappling the edge of the chasm with 
gnarled, contorted roots that were like cables for 
strength, and held like hooks of steel. 

Sometimes we took all the right-hand roads, and 
sometimes the left; and twice, by doing this, we came 
back at night to the very village we started from in 
the morning; but we had not gone over an inch of the 
ground twice, nor had we seen the same landscape. Of 
course we could not make very great headway under 
such circumstances; but that was not our object, as I 
have told you re. Sometimes we have found four 
cross-roads, an en we let the horse take his choice; 
and more than once we came to the end of the road— 
bringing up fair and square in a man’s door-yard, with 
the barns and sheds on each side, and the house stop- 


ping the way. And those were some of the most de- 


lightful of halting-places, where pigs and chickens 
strayed about the wayside and open field in company; 
and there was a wonderfully hospitable look to the 
entire premises, from the vast wide-open barn-doors 
to the long kitchen where the good woman was taking 
out the semi-weekly baking from the old-fashioned - 
brick oven, in one case, and working over an incredi- 
bly large lump of butter, in the other. : 

There is an interior where the real right kind of 
farmer’s folks live. And we found it; and saw the 
reaping and the late mowing, and the gathering in; 
and at nightfall the cows coming home, and the women 
milking in the yards, while little children waited at 
the gate; or sometimes at dusk we saw one going into 
her neighbor’s with her apron turned up over her head; 
and so had glimpses of the pleasant, kindly way of 
living in these little hamlets away in among the hills. 
We found houses there where the people never fast- 
ened their doors at night, and where the kitchen fire 
never went out; where you could rake open the bed 
of ashes in the fireplace and draw out the red coals by 
night or day, the year round. And somehow—explai 
it if you can—that gave the house an air of good cheer 
and generosity and welcome. That was where the tea- 
kettle sung and steamed, and where the queer tin 
kitchen stood on the hearth, with a brace of partridges 
inside, slowly browning before the grvat, glowing fire; 
and the whole house smelled like Thanksgiving Day. 

We found the country tavern, with the stoop.in 
front, where the men gathered to talk politics; and the 
painted sign, swinging from the top of the tall post at 
the corner; and the long hall, where the New Year's 
balls were held; and the vast, dark stable, in whose 
gloom we could discern an empty stage-coach, and 
from whose doors the freshly-harnessed horses were 
being led out to hitch in, asa relay, when the stage 
came in. And we sawthe yellow coach itself, as it 
came rattling down the bill, as only a stage-coach is 
capable of doing—the six horses galloping like Jehu, 
and the top-heavy vehicle swinging like a cradle, piled 
up though it was with trunks, and covered with boxes 
and parcels, amidst which the outside passengers 
pitched about helplessly. 

And last, by that happy fortune which sometimes 
helps those who do not help themselves, we struck into 
one of the old turnpikes, such as were laid out years 
and years ago, long before locomotives were thought 
of, a8 the stage-routes across the country from one 
large town to some distant one. Straight, smooth, 
broad roads—there is no mistaking them—right over 
the hills, for they never turned aside from the surveyed 
line for such an obstacle as a hill, be it never so steep; 
and once you are fairly on one, you are sure to come 
out somewhere, at some known piece; and that is how 
we got home all right at last. 

On the turnpike, left high and dry, set oneside since 
the building of the railroad in the valley, we came 
upon some of the old style New England villages, where 
there was once an “Academy”’—the building still left— 
where the minister had a pastorate of thirty or forty 
years, or of his whole life if he chose; where things re- 
mained the same year after year. And now the vil- 
lage was left literally to sameness, while a smarter one 
had sprung up near the station, and all the business 
had gone down there. It was left, too, to a good name. 
The houses looked as if the most respectable kind of 
people lived in them; and there was one more pre 
tentious than the others, where you might be certain 
some great man once lived, and which some maiden 
representative or dowager still kept up. As for the 
rest—neat sidewalks, plenty of shado-trees, the whitest 
of houses and greenest of blinds, .picket-fenoes, 
yards full of Zinnias and asters, and the place still as 
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Sunday; nobody moving except the occupants of an 
old-fashioned chaise jogging on ahead of us along the 
dusty turnpike, and our own modest equipage, with 
its two Quixotes, making its way to the 
railroad station, 
- IN A KING’S LIBRARY, 
BY REV. J. LEONARD CORNING. 


OU would like to know how I got &, I sup- 
pose; and I will tell you. In exploring the 

musty records of ancient art some months since I 
came to a point where, to look through the great work 
of Lepsius on the “‘ Monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia” 
seemed nearly a question of life and death. Knowing 
ones told me that these costly folios were only to be 
found in one library of the Kingdom of Wurtemberg, 
and this the private domain of the King. It is not cus- 
tomary in these parts to invade the dwelling places of 
royalty without a long probation of preliminary for- 
malities of which swallow-tail coats and white cravats 
constitute the chief elements. Tact and impudence, 
however, will sometimes supply the-lack of these con- 
ditions, and, having no prime minister to introduce me, 
I was obliged to call in these reserved forces. The 
librarian is a Hofrath with a “ von” before his surname 
and straight up the stairs to his private office I went 
and knocked at the door. Being admitted by aservant 
with blue livery and gilt buttons, I introduced myself 


to the high official, and frankly told my errand. Some}. 


preliminary conversation was had in which I had an 
opportunity to tell the librarian something about 
American authors and to ascertain the fact that be was 
@ diligent reader and a great admirer of Emerson, 
whose photograph he very much desired to obtain. 
Catching the golden chance to make a favorable in- 
pression, I immediately offered to send to America for 
the picture and present it to him. 

Meanwhile, I fancied that my host was giving me a 
pretty thorough looking over and cogitating in his 
snind whether I could be trusted alone in the rich al- 
coves. He evidently knew human nature; for we had 
not conversed together more than ten minutes before 
he summoned the blue and gilt servant into his pres- 
ence and ordered him to unlock the door and bring 
out for my inspection the coveted folios. 

A word now about this private library of the King 
of Wurtemburg. It is one of the finest libraries in 
Enrope, and occupies the second story of a building 
the first story of which is taken up with the royal 
stables! What an ignoble association is this; and yet 
Iam comforted to think that once upora time in Beth- 
iehem the habitation of beasts was dignified with more 
illustrious company. Yes, over a stable; but then such 
a stable, a hundred or so of horses of the gentlest blood, 
some of them directly imported from Arabia. And 
yet it seems to me something incongruous to sit here 
reading the greatest authors of all ages and hear right 
under the floor the neighing and pawing of all these 
quadrupeds. 

But this library-hall has more respectable associa- 
tions. This was once the dining-room of the famous 
* Carls-Schule,” where Frederick Schiller studied in 
his boyhood and where he wrote the “ Robbers.” 

Now let the horses neigh and stamp their feet, they 
cannot desecrate a spot with such a history. 

Almost every day I am admitted to this great library 
of ninety thousand volumes, and locked in. At first 
the imprisonment was not so pleasant, and I could not 
help imagining what would happen if I never got out, 
or how I should feel if the King should come in by one 
of the private doors and catch me exploring his affiu- 
ent shelves. But I soon got accustomed to my fateand 
{ find that when the clock strikes twelve the blue and 
gilt servant is always on hand to let me out that he 
may lock allup and go to his dinner. Once in a while 
as I ain browzing in my great solitary pasture of clover 
heads I hear a distant door open and footsteps on the 
floor. Probably the librarian is dodging in to take 
geome volume down to sendin to the palace. But for 
the most part my mornings here are spent quite alone, 
and it has never yet happened that the king or his 
queen has called for a book while I was using it! 

What I come here chiefly for is to look at the picture 
books. This is a specialty of kings and princes; and 
plebeians can rarely afford such luxuries. Take these 
great elegant folios of Lepsius for example, which were 
printed at the private expense of Frederick William 
the Fourth, of Prussia, and were distributed around 
among the royal families of Europe. It is almost im- 
possible to get asight of these twelve volumes of costly 
prints except through the generosity of some king, or 
the politeness of some king’s librarian. Thesame may 
be said of the “ Description de l’Kgypte” in thirty- 
seven volumes published by authority of the first Na- 
poleon, as well as a great multitude of similar works. 

In this wise what glorious pilgrimages have I already 
made, and what wonderful revelations yet await me. 
I have been with Daniell all through Africa and ancient 
and modern India, with Don Genaro Perez through 
the. architecture of Spain, with Canina through the 
relics of the Roman Empire, with Wilkins and Dodwell 
through the monuments of Greece, and with Botta and 
Layard through the exhumed sculptures of Assyria. 

' If I werea fancier of horses, ‘as is my royal host, I 
‘could find here a photographic likeness of every 
‘blooded animal of fame the world over. In short there 
ds nothing in the line of royal picture books, which re- 
quire an Act of Parliament in order to publication, that 
+ not at hand here. 


| And then besides the best printed literature of all 
languages. The finest editions of almost every great 
American auther are on these shelves, and Allibone’s 
dictionary is always at the elbow of the librarian for 
the discovery of new treasures in this department. 

One serious lack, however, I found, and the librarian 
thanked me for calling his attention to the name of 
Henry Thoreau of whom he had never before heard. 
He took Allibone down from the shelf and read some 
extracts from an English critic derogatory of America’s 
greatest poet uaturalist, which whetted his appetite 
for an acquaintance; and some of Thoreau’s choice 
books are among the next invoice noted for purchase 
out of the royal purse. The Queen is very fond of read- 
ing English, and is besides one of the most accomplish- 
ed Christian women in Europe, and [ shall fancy her 
ere long sailing with my favorite author on the Con- 
cord and Merrimack, and in the dreary solitudes of 
Walden Pond. And so this honest man in his home- 
spun will “go to court” and be grested by princely 
eyes. 

And how thankful do you think a man ought to be 
to Providence, to the King and to his polite librarian 
for being exalted to this mount of privilege? Such 
golden opportunities as these with many of a kindred 
sort are some of the alleviations of exile in this far off 
land of strangers. 

STUTTGART, WURTEMBERG, 

November 6, 1873. 


THE TWOFOLD STRAIN, 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


HEARD, as from a cloud outblown, 
Two voices floating in the air: 
_One like a wind-harp’s dying moan, 
And one a lifted trumpet-tone, 
They met and mingled everywhere. 


The first sang: Since it passeth so, 
What matters it that Earth is fair? 

The days unfruitful come and go, 

Forgotten dreams of joy and woe, 
And only Death is everywhere! 


Oh, sweet the Spring’s full-nested note, 
The Summer greenness in the air, 

if never blast the blossom smote, 

Nor song failed in the failing throat, 
Nor wintry Death were everywhere! 


What profiteth Life’s little tale 
That endeth thus in blank despair? 
So soon the burning blood must pale, 
The strong heart faint, the senses fail, 
And pulseless Death be everywhere | 


Then, as a trumpet-note might still 

A walling viol in the air, 
Rang out the second’s triumph-thrill : 
What matters any earthly ill, 

Since healing Death is everywhere ? 


Though pale the leaf droop on the stem, 
The weary bird forsake the air, 
The snow shall softly cover them 
Beneath its owing mantle’s hem: 
For kindly Death is everywhere! 


Awhile within its prison-clay 
May patient Life the burden bear: 
So soon the fetters fall away, 
The door ewings open to the day : 
The Angel, Death, is everywhere! 


So, interwound, the twofold strain 
Went sighing, crying, through the air : 

But ever triumph conquered pain, 

As sunshine lightens through the rain, 
And made a glory everywhere. 


THE ABUSE OF ANECDOTES. 
BY REV. DAVID MACRAE, SCOTLAND. 


EW things are better fitted to make sermons 

and speeches and Sabbath-school expositions 

attractive, and to carry home the truth thatisin them, 
than good i*ustrations. 

But the art of illustrating a subject needs to be 
studied. Judging from the anecdotes that are often 
introduced into religious addresses, it is evident that 
many have never so much as considered what an illus- 
tration means. They seem to think that illustrative 
teaching means the telling of stories. But a person 
may tell stories by the hour, and yet illustrate nothing. 
The essence of an illustration (as the very word indi- 
cates) is that it throws light, or lets in light, upon the 
subject. The forgetfulness of this has led to much 
abuse, and has probably caused the value of real illus- 
trative teaching to be by many overlooked. 

Let me point out some of these abuses. 

1. How often we see anecdotes introduced for their 
own sake, and not because they help in the slightest 
degree to illuminate the subject. I remember oné 
speaker at a religious meeting introducing that story 
about the Queen going into a Highland cottage where 
broth was being prepared, and the woman telling, in 
answer to her inquiries as to what it was made of, that 
there was cabbage “ intil’t,”” and leeks “ intil’t,” and 
the Queen always asking: “ But what’s intil’t?” and 
the woman always answering, “I’m tellin’ you what’s 
intil’t—there’s cabbage intil’t and there’s leeks intil’t,” 
andsoon. “Now,” said thespeaker, coming suddenly 
to his moral, “ you have all in your hands the Bible, 
and your great question should be, ‘ What’s intil’t?’”’ 
‘You see at once that this story was no illustration. It 


| would illustrate well the difference between the Eng- 


end Gosteh vernacular, or the 


made in consequence, but it did not illustrate the sub- 
jectin hand. People might remember the story, but 
neither the Queen’s desire to know what was in the 
broth nor her difficulty about the word “intil’t” 
would furnish them with any reason why they should 
be equally curious as to the contents of the Bible. 
There was no analogy, nothing but a mere verbal acci- 
dent, to link the story and the moral together. 

2. Another misuse of anecdotes, even when the sub- 
ject suggesia them, is their introduction when the 
point they are meant to illustrate is perfectly plain 
without them. Sometimes, indeed, you have the sub- 
ject clearer than the similitude, which in that case be- 
comes rather an obscuration than an illustration. 
Often when listening to a speaker laboriously endeav-~ 
oring to illustrate a point that was already perfectly 
intelligible to every body, I have thought of a man 
searching for a match to let you see the gaslight; or.of 
those eye-glasses of the neutral sort that some youths 
wear for the sake of show. The object can be seen 
through them, but can be seen quite as plainly without 
them. 

3. Another thing to be guarded against in ilustra- 
tion is the introduction of matter that throws the 
illustration off its balance by drawing the mMmterest 
aside from the point with which you are specially deal- 
ing. You may, for instance, hear a man who is urging 
on children the duty of perseverance, telling the story 
of Bruce and the Spider, which is very suitable, but 
instead of stopping with that incident going on to tell 
of Bruce’s victory at Bannockburn, and givinga glow- 
ing description of that battle, carrying the mind alto- 
gether away from the special point, so that when your 
thoughts are recalled to it, you feel that. you are pre- 
cisely at the point where the spider left you, and that 
all this exciting panorama of battle has lent absolutely 
nothing to the enforcement of the moral. ‘Tis like 
the mountains laboring and bringing forth a mouse. 
If an illustration has to be long, it should be likea tow- 
line, every fibre of which is helping to draw the barge; 
or like an inverted cone, every atom of which is add- 
ing to the pressure at the point. 

4. Another kind of illustration requires to be guarded 
against as tending to defeatits own end. I mean illus- 
trations that, though striking in themselves, and suit- 
able otherwise, are likely to excite thoughts and feel- 
ings hostile to the desired impression. Suppose, for 
instance, that during a war like that between France 
and Germany, about which the sympathies of your 
audience are divided, you use an illustration drawn 
from the triumph of what you consider the right side, 
the force of that illustration will not only be lost upon 
those who corfsider your side the wrong one, but preju- 
dices will be brought up through which the poiat you 
are driving at is more likely to be lost than if you had 
not attempted to illustrate it atall. Your similitude 
may do for those who agree with you, but, like that 
bank of cloud by the Red Sea, if it is light to those on 
the one side it is darkness to those orf the other. 

Mistakes of this kind are sometimes made even by 
those who are usually most felicitous. Spurgeon, for 
instance, in speaking of what can be done by religious 
training if a child be taken very young, tells about a 
bottle that his grand-mother had, in which there was 
a monstrous apple, ten times bigger than could have 
got in by the neck. For a long time he wondered how 
it could possibly have got there, till at last he learned 
that the bottle had been tied to the twig in blossoming 
time, in such a way that the apple from the first grew 
into the bottle, swelling till it had filled the bottle and 
taken ita shape. 

Now the illustratien was a striking one, but likely to 
produce in the minds of listeners an impression very 
different from that desired. For many of them 
would be apt to think thatif early religious training 
meant anything like growing into a bottle, to be hope- 
lessly imprisoned there, and forced to take a distorted 
and unnatural shape, children would be better want- 
ing it. And many intolerant and bigoted people are 
so like people that have been made to grow from in- 
fancy into bottles, that the illustration, all the more 
because of its vividness, is apt to éxcite a prejudice 
against the very thing which Mr. Spurgeon wanted to 
recommend. 

5. Another class of illustrations that require, for the 
same reason, to be used with extreme prudence, are 
those of an amusing kind. Where these will serve the 
purpose, and are the best, there should in my opinion 
be no hesitation in using them. Some of you will re- 
member Mr. Beecher’s illustration about the pig. He 
is speaking about people who perplex themselves and 
others about the origin of evil when they should rather 
be seeking their own escape from it. He is showing 
that piety should come before theology. “ If aman,” 
he says, “ finds thata pig hag got into hig garden, he 
400s not trouble himself to find out how it has got tn, 
till he has first of all driven it out.” This homely 
illustration might excite a smile, but it would bring 
home the wisdom and common-sense of his argument 
better, perhaps, than any other he could have used. 
But where similitudes by reason of their ludicrous 
character are likely to defeat their own end, then 
there will be wisdom found in Fuller’s advice: “ Use 
not a light comparison in order to made a grave appli- 
cation, lest the poison go farther than the antidote.” 

It will be seen from such cases as those adduced that 
the art of illustrating truth should be studied—that 
illustration needs to be guarded against abuse as well 


as against neglect. 
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LET US BE COMFORTED. 
BY THOMAS EK. BEECHER. 
intelligent person knows that the hasis of the cur- 
PO the United States is and has been for the last ten 
years, not substantial gold and silver, but lies.""—Dr. Bacon in 
CHRISTIAN UNION, Nov. 26th. 


HE Doctor has said this same thing before. 
He seems to cherish a certain gloomy pleasure in 
meditating upon the falsehood and bankruptcy of 
the United States. The chief use he makes of green- 
backs would seem to be to read them again and again 
to himself, and reason about them: “‘The United 
States will pay;’ the United States don’t pay; the 
United States never intended to pay; therefore, the 
United States is a liar and a bankrupt.” He has said 
it so many times to himself that in the halls of his 
mind and memory the echoes of his own repetitions 
sound in his ears like the assent of “‘ every intelligent 
person.” 

Waiving as non-pertinent the question of intelli- 
gence, and pitting assertion against assertion, I say 
that the basis of currency in the United States for the 
last ten years has not been lies. Contrariwise, it has 
been a stable value far more substantial than gold or 
silver. Our currency not only has a good basis, but it 
has the best conceivable basis at this present moment. 

The attentive reader may detect a slight difference 
of opinion, if he compare the assertions of Doctor 
Bacon with these of mine! 

Returning to the melancholy meditations of our 
afflicted essayist to detect, if possible, just where it 
was that his mind, alittle touched with monomania, 
diverged from the path of truth and intelligence, we 
will fall in with him, and for a time will reason as he 
does. Having exhibited friendly ability in the line of 
sympathy, we are not without hope that he will follow 
us out into a broad place of light and hope and com- 
fort. 

I, in turn, have in hand a greenback. With my ven- 
erable friend, I read as he has done, “The United 
States will pay to the bearer one dollar.’’ I will not 
just yet contradict his next assertion that a dollar is a 
siiver coin weighing sixteen pennyweights and sixteen 
grains, with an eagle on one side of it, and a sitting 
figure of a lady on the other side. The United States 
have paid me no such dollar as this minted silver. 
They cannot pay me any such dollar. Therefore, alas! 
the United States did lie, and are this hour bank- 
rupt. We will sit down in the ashes together, and for 
three days will mourn in silence, and afterward begin 
our conversations. 

{A recess of three days.) 

Something recovered and refreshed, I take in hand 
again the cause of all our woe—the dollar greenback— 
and fall to reading once more: 

“The United States will pay one dollar.”’ One silver 
dollar? It is notso written. One gold dollar? It is 
not so nominated. One dollar. What 1s a dollar? 
Is it so much silver, or so much gold? I mind me that 
by act of Congress so much silver is a dollar, but isa 
dollar so much silver? 

The United States will pay me, the bearer, a dollar. 
Has the United States ever paid meadollar? I wil\ 
go over to the post-office, the only federal office nigh 
at hand. ‘“ Pestmaster, how many letters will you 
carry for me for this dollar?” “Thirty-three and a 
newspaper,” he replies. “Is not the United States 
bankrupt?” ‘“ Not in the postal department.” If the 
United States carries for me thirty-three letters and a 
newspaper, the United States have paid me a dollar. 
The promise kept. This blessed bill is not a lie. 

I will try again at another offiee—the only remaining 
federal office within my reach. 

“District collector, what is my tax?” With the 
serene smile which sits upon the face of all revenue 
officials who receive and never pay, he turns his book 
and answers: *‘Seventy-five dollars.”” ‘“*How much 
do I owe the United States, did yousay?’ ‘“Seventy- 
five dollars,” he replies. ‘‘ Will seventy-five of these 
‘liés’ pay that tax?’ ask nothing more than 
that, sir. Seventy-five greenbacks at a dollar each 
will do your duty for one year to the United Sta 
“Do you mean to say that the United States Govern- 
ment recognizes these ‘ lies’ at a dollar each, aud will 
take them in liquidation of the debt which every citi- 
gen owes to Government?” ‘ Exactly so,” says the 
serene official. ‘‘ Do you tell me, on your official oath, 
that this ragisadollar?”’ “Just so, just so; that rag 
isa dollar,” hereplies. 

A little comforted, I return and sit down again on 
the outer margin of my ash-heap to meditate upon the 
mystery ofadollar. Whatisadollar? What is adol- 
lar? And as the gloom of conscientious grief lightens, 
little by little it dawns upon me that a dollar is a unit 
of value. I turn to my afflicted father, and say to 

him, slowly—a unit of value. I say it again—a unit of 
value—and arrest his attention. 

I hastily invent a little story to entertain and com- 
fort him. 

Once upon a time a man enlisted to go a-soldiering. 
The day after, clad in blue, with three other raw re- 
craits, he stood before his sergeant to learn the posi- 
tion of a soldier, the facings, steps, and manual of 
arms. When bid to march, he straddled out, after the 
manner of farmers and their boys; and was checked 
at once by the sergeant and bid to step thirty inches, 
according to the tactics. 

“I hain’t got no inches,” replies our recruit; “ I left 
my two-foot rule to home.”’ “ Here are your inches,” 


says the sergeant, laying down a stick. “That's not 

inches! Every intelligent recruit knows that’s a lie! 
An inch is a twelfth part of a boxwood rule.” 

The chaplain passing by at the moment, and having 
a knowledge of legislation, mixes in, and says, “ No, 
the standard inch in these United States is the thirty- 
sixth part of astandard yard; created a standard by 
act of Congress, the original in deposit at Washington, 
and copies found at every State capital and commer- 
cial center. Those alone are standard yards, and the 
thirty-sixth part thereof a standard inch.”’ 

I whisper in the chaplain’s ear: “Those brass bars 
you speak of are all of them yards?” “ Yes,” he re- 
plies, “by act of Congress.” ‘Are all yards brass 
bars ?’’ I ask. 

The light of returning intelligence passes over the 
face of my venerable father as he listens to my inno- 
cent story, and net without hope I turn to him with 
tenderness, and say, “Sixteen pennyweights and six- 
teen grains of silver are a dollar?” “ Yes, my son.” 
“Are all dollars sixteen pennyweights and sixteen 
grains, my father?” 

A dollar is the name of a unit of value. He who gets 
@ dollar’s worth gets a dollar. If the United States 
pays me a dollar’s worth of receipts for taxes which it 
has @ sovereign right to demand of me, it pays mea 
dollar. If the United States must collect one hundred 
and fifty million dollars per annum to meet their ordi- 
nary expenses, and issue one hundred and fifty million 
doNars in greenbacks, agreeing to receive them in 
payment of taxes which must be levied to meet ex- 
penses, then every dollar issued by the United States 
has as its basis of value the duty which every citizen 
owes to the commonwealth—a duty which every good 
citizen recognizes, 

Thus the currency which at the time of its issue 
bears upon its face an acknowledgment of the indebt- 
edness of the Government to the bearer has at its 
basis the unvarying duty of every citizen to pay the 
expenses of government. And as between a citizen 
and his government, no currency can be conceived of 
80 exact, 80 complete, so equitable as this precise cur- 
rency of greenbacks. 

Every established government, entitled as it is to 
the services and substance of every eitizen within the 
limitations prescribed by the Constitution and laws, 
can therefore emit a paper currency up to the full 
amount of its annual budget. Government can emit 
this volume of paper currency to satisfy its creditors 
when they render service or material; and Govern- 
ment will accept this currency when it calla upon its 
citizens, one by one, to pay their just taxes. 

Thus the basis of currency, with a civilized, com- 
mercial, and loyal people like our own, may be read 
upon the balance-sheet of Government—debtor and 
creditor. Government must transact business amount- 
ing to a hundred and fifty million dollars a year. By 
simply agreeing to receive its greenbacks in payment 


“for taxes due, it aoquires a sovereign right to pay 


them out for services rendered to Government and for 
material furnished. 

As the blood in our bodies is decarbonized and oxy- 
genated, and kept perfect blood by passing through 
the lungs; so paper currency is vitalized and made of 
uniform value by passing into one door of tbe treas- 
ury where citizens pay their dues to government, and 
out of the other door of the treasury where govern- 
ment pays its dues to citizens. 

So much for a basis of currency. 

My honored father by this time has sat up, and got 
the ashes out of his eyes, and is feeling around for his 
pen, to prove (and he will certainly do it) what an out- 
rageous dreamer his son has shown himself. Until he 
finds his pen he has written with a stick in the ashes 
the following memoranda: Assignats; continentat 


sane folly. He has got them all ready, and we shall 
hear from them shortly. 

In part to disarm him whose trenchant wit I dread, 
I proceed to remark more “ intelligently ”’ : 

While, as I have endeavored to show (1.) that govern- 
ment in its double relation of debtor and creditor is 
able to originate a currency for the whole people, and, 
(2.) that the volume of this currency may equal at least 
the footing of the government budget for each year, 
gold interest on bonds excluded; I next remark that 
for the use of citizens something more than this precise 
amount may be issued by government in perfect 
honesty, and with very great advantage to the people. 
Just how much more than its annual budget, as above 
named, government may safely issue and the active 
people keep in motion, is a question upon which “‘in- 
telligent men”’ may reasonably differ. 

It is very well known that all securities represented 
by words on paper, even when based op specie, may, 
and always do, exceed the actual amount of specie in 
existence. Currency on a specie basis is then some- 
times unduly expanded. In like manner currency 
based on the debtor and creditor transactions of a 
great, solvent government, may be unduly expanded. 

In an emergency—as our late rebellion—all agree 
that our greenback currency, enlarged as it was by the 
issues of national banks, was expanded beyond the 
bounds of wisdom. Little by little, however, this vol- 
ume of currency, originally fixed by law, has been ab- 
sorbed by the industry, speculations, and gamblings of 
the whole community, until at the present time there 
is little or no difference between it and @ currency 


based on barbarous gold, : 


At this point father and son are happily reconciled 
and each admits the intelligenoe of the other. It were 
indeed disastrous to further inflate our currency. We 
have nowhere met an intelligent man (though we 
doubt not there may be some such), who insisted upon 
a further issue of greenbacks. Possibly a popular 
demand for this form of currency may drive congress 
into some unwisdom. In which case the only thing to 
be done is to stand by and wait till distress shows the 
people how foolish they were. But the discussion of 
that matter takes us a long road. 

The object of my present writing has been attained 
if my readers perceive that the currency of the United 
States has not had for its basis “lies; and if my hon- 
ored father can be persuaded to believe that the 
United States are not wholly bankrupt—that the nation 
is really paying dollars, even though it handles neither 
silver nor gold. Have patience with her and she will 
pay us all. 

N. Y. 

P.S8. Thoughtful readers will, of course, busy them- 
selves in shaping out a notion of a unit of value, and 
its standard—a matter which I do not pretend to dis- 
cuss at this time. Silver and gold are the world ae- 
cepted standard. Not perfectly satisfactory. But if 
there were no silver or gold in existence, value would 
still exist and could be reckoned in dollars or pounds 
sterling. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


ITS DOMESTIC ORDER AND DISCIPLINE—ITS RE- 
LATION. TO OTHER CHURCHES-—ETO. 


BUSINESS meeting of Plymouth Church 
was held at the close of the regular prayer- 
meeting on Friday evening, December 5th, 1878. Dea- 
con Garbutt being chosen Moderator, the meeting was 
opened witb prayer by the pastor. 
A LETTER AND REPLy. 


The Rev. 8S. B. Halliday, Clerk of the Church, then 

read the following communication : 
Deo. 5, 1873. 
To the Pastor and Members of Plymouth Church, Brookiyn : 

Dean Bretaren—The resolutions adopted by you, at your 
meeting of November 26th, have been communicated to our re- 
spective churches, and certain courses of further action on the 
part of these churches have been adopted by them as probably 
desirable. This action, however, is in ita nature provisional as 
being based upon an understanding of your resolution, which, it 
is felt, may possibly not be correct. Therefore, before it is com- 
municated or any steps are taken, it is important that they 
should know by an suthorized note if their understanding of 
your resolutions is, concerning one point, the right one. It is 
requested that you unite with them, through your pastor and a 
committee, in a private conference for fuller explanations and 
interchange of opinion on the subject presented in that letter ; 
and, further, in case such conference should lead to no satis- 
factory result, to unite with them further in calling a properly- 
represented council of Congregational Churches, at which the 
whole subject involved in the correspondence with you might be 
submitted, and by which you might be advised as to your duties 
concerning it. It is understood that you distinctly deoline a 
conference, and in declining this you undoubtedly intend to de- 
cline joining any subsequent council ; but, as your resolutions 
do not in express terms declare this, it has occurred to them as 
possible that their impression on this point may be dnoorrect. 
Before taking any further steps, therefore, we desire to ask on 
their behalf, in a fraternal spirit, and in the earnest desire to 
preserve good-fellowship and peace, whether in declining their 
request for a private conference you intend to be understood as 
declining to unite with them in calling a council? It is important 
that they should be correctly informed on this point, for the 


ouly the more evidently important because their letter, addreas- 
ed to you, seems to have been seriously misunderstood by you, 
and to have been taken as manifesting a spirit which, if such a 
misunderstanding had been anticipated, would have been dis- 
tinctly disclaimed. 

We are, therefore, solicitous that a more distinct understand- 
ing should ocour, and that you should rightly appreciate the 
spirit in which these churches inquire if you are ready to unite 
with them in calling an unbiased council. Hoping we may re- 
ceive an answer to this fraternal inquiry as soon as practicable 
and convenient for you to return it, and wishing you the best 
gifts from God, our Father, and from the Lord Jesus Christ, we 
are, yours in the service and kingdom of God. 

{Signed by the Pastors and Committees of the Church 
of the Pilgrims and the Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church.] 

Mr. Beecher then rose and said: “This letter was 
sent to me, and I thought there might be a simple and 
suitable reply prepared, which would unite all the 
brethren of this Church without discussion. I have 
therefore taken the liberty to draw up the following 
resolution, which I desire to submit for your consid- 
eration : 

Resolved, That the following answer be respectfuly returned 
to the two churches sending to us this letter: 

Dear BaeTuren—We have received your letter of December 
Sth, 1873, and it has been read to the Church. It gives us great 
pleasure to dooept your statements in regard to the spirit and 
intent of your letter of November 8th. As we do not admit the 
statements of facts nor the allegations of principles held by us 
contained in your letter of November 8th, we are not aware, on 


the precise matter which is to be referred it. 
Wishing you grace, merey, and pesos, we are 


The resolution was seconded, and passed unanimous — 


sake of preventing any possible injury to them or yourselves 
growing out of misapprehension of each other's position. It is 
our own part, of any question requiring the advice of a council. 
If, however, you desire further light, and will state to us the 
points to be submitted to a council, we will promptly inferm you 
of the decision of this Church. We cannot consent to be parties 
to the calling of a council without being definitely informed of 
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ly; it: eps alse voted that the letter be signed by the 
Pastor, the Clerk of the Church, and the Moderator of 


this meeting. 
Mz. Bowzn’s Cass. 

The Olerk of the Church then read the following 
Report from the Examining Committee: 

Brooxtyn, Dec. 5, 1873. 
The Rev. Halliday, Clerk of Plymouth Church. 

Dear Broruer: At a special meeting of the Examining Com- 
mittee, held on Monday evening last, the following preamble and 
resolutions were adopted, and I was instructed to send the same 
to you, to be presented to the Church az their report in the case 
of Brother Henry C. Bowen: 

Whereas, A complaint has been made to the Examining Com- 
mittee against Henry C. Bowen, a member of Plymouth Church, 
of uttering slanders affecting the good name of our pastor; and 

Whereas, A sub-committee was appointed to confer with Mr. 
Bowen in reference to this complaint; and 

Whereas, Mr. Bowen assured the sub-committee that it has 
been and is his purpose to abide in good faith by the agreement 
signed by the pastor and himself, which is as follows: 

“I; Henry C. Bowen, having given credit, perhaps without due 
consideration, to tales and innuendoes, affecting Henry Ward 
Beecher, and being influenced by them, as was natural to a man 


consultation), now feel that therein I did him wrong. Therefore, 
I disavow all the charges and imputations that have been attrib- 
ated to me, as having been by me made against Henry Ward 
Beecher, and I declare, fully and without reserve, that I know 
mothing which should prevent me from extending to him my 


imputed as having been made and uttered by me, and set forth 
in a letter written to me by Theodore Tilton on the Ist day of 
January, 1871 (a copy of which is hereunto annexed), and I sin- 
cerely regret having made any imputations, charges or innuen- 
does unfavorable to the Christian character of Mr. Beecher; and 
i covenant and promise that for all future time I will never, by 
word or deed, recur to, repeat or allude to any or either of said 
charges, imputations and innuendoes."’ 

And Whereas, Mr. Bowen has also authorized Brother 8. B. 
Halliday to state to the Examining Committee or to the Church, 
* that if, on his part, there has seemed to have been any depart- 
are from the letter or spirit of that agreement, he regrets it ex- 
ceedingly, and trusts that nothing shall occur in the future in 
this direction to mar the peace of the Church; therefore 

Rescloed, That this committee, in view of the facts and state- 
ments above set forth, accept these assurances made by Mr. 
Bowen, as an answer to the charges preferred against him, and 
that the complaint against him be dismissed. 

D. W. Tatitmapag, Clerk Examining Committee. 
’ Mr. Halliday then made a personal explanation, sub- 
stantially asfollows: . 

“Not as an officer of Plymouth Church, but as a 
brother in it, I wish to make a plain statement. Hayv- 
ing the most positive convictions as to the duty of 
complying with the instructions of the Saviour in the 
18th chapter of Matthew in all cases of offence, soon as 
it seemed proper to do so, I sought an interview (now 
five months since) with Mr. Bowen in reference to the 
subject matter of the report of the Examining Com- 
mittee just read. I said to Mr. Bowen that I was ac- 
quainted with the supposed fact that previous mis- 
understandings, alienations, and real or supposed causes 
between himself, Mr. Tilton, and the pastor, had re- 
sulted in an agreement to which each of them had 
affixed their names, and that now it was widely alleged 
and believed that he had been guilty of frequent and 
flagrant violations of that covenant or agreement, and 
named persons whom I had been told would testify to 
these violations on his part. My statement was full 
and explicit, to which Mr. Bowen listened with patient 


respect. | 
“When I bad finished he said, ‘I deny the truth of 
these accusations and challenge the proof. I have not 
violated that agreement. I have adhered to it in good 
faith, I have not said or done what I am accused of. 
There were difficulties, alienations, but they were 
settled on conditions satisfactory to Mr. Beecher and 
myself; they were buried. I have not dug them up 
mor do I mean to. I have nothing against Mr. Beecher, 
mor do [ think Mr. Beecher has anything against me. 
There is nothing I would not do for him. I will be one 
of ten persons to build a larger church than any in 
Brooklyn for him, and support him in preaching in it.’ 
This in substance, and much of it in his own words, 
was Mr. Bowen's reply to what I had said. 
. “The belief was so strong in my own mind that Mr. 
Bowen must have done more or less of what‘he was 
accused of, I told him that I hoped he would see the 
consistency and necessity of making such admission 
and acknowledgment as would be satisfactory to the 
church; to which he replied, that he had in no way 
violated the agreement, that he had no explanation or 
acknowledgment, except the denial, to make. As the 
statements respecting Mr. Bowen were so public, so 
explicit, and so many persons were named as able and 
‘willing to corroborate them, I attempted to collect 
evidence to place before him, that he might be made 
to see that a right regard for himself should prompt 
him to an acknowledgment of the wrong it seemed to 
me so certain he had perpetrated. 
| “As the clerk of the church it is made my duty to dct 
@s prosecutor in cases of discipline resulting in trial. I 
felt that ft would be a stupid thing for me to en- 
‘ter upon the prosecution of, the charges without firgt 
‘ascertaing whether charges preferred by Brother 
‘West against Mr. Bowen could be substantiated. I in- 
formed Brother West of my purpose of calling on the 
‘witaesses' he had appended to his charges to Inquire of 
them personally if they would appear before the com- 
aittee and in the case,and desired Brother 
‘West to go with me. Brother West did not deem it 


expedient for him in the circumstances to call with me 


upon his witnesses. One of these witnesses living in 
the West had written me as to what testimony he could 
give, and this statement I had submitted to several 
legal gentlemen connected with Plymouth Church, 
who agree in saying that the letter contained no con- 
clusive criminating evidence. From each of the other 
witnesses, for whom I left notes, I received answers de- 
clining to appear. 

* One says, ‘ Nevertheless, if justice to the church or 
to the accused requires me to answer any proper ques- 
tion, please send the question and I will return the 
answer.’ Another witness answers, ‘I have to say 
that, as at present advised, every principle of honor 
and self-respect seems to forbid such an appearance 
on my part. First, because it would be intermeddling 
with other people’s affairs; and secondly, because any- 
thing that I could say which could have a bearing 
upon the issue would relate exclusively to a time long 
antecedent to the amicable settlement of the differ- 
ences between the parties. I could not, without for- 
feiting my respect, be a party to revive a personal dif- 


ficulty which I understand was long since amicably. 


adjusted.’ Besides resorting to persons named by 
Brother West as witnesses, I went to others to whom I 
had been referred. One of these was represented as 
having most important testimony. As he was absent 
from the city he forwarded the following in answer to 
my inquiry: ‘Please do not quote me as authority for 
any statement. I never exchanged a word with Mr. 
Bowen on the subject to which you refer but once,and 
then the conversation was too slight to be worth re- 
peating.’ 

“Finding myself utterly foiled after faithful and 
persistent efforts to prove the allegations made against 
Mr. Bowen, I called on him again personally and told 
him frankly the result, and at the same time told him 
that I believed that it was in his power by a few 
words, while still insisting upon his integrity, to settle 
this matter satisfactorily to the church and not in- 
juriously to himself. I then read the following memo- 
randum: 

To Plymouth Church—Monday evening, Nov. 3, 1873. 

DearR BRETHREN :—In view of what I am credibly informed 
ne eer the church as to my connection with 
the scandals which have been made the subject of inquiry by 
the Examining Committee, I deem it due to the church to state 
that it has been my purpose to abide in good faith by the 
agreement signed by the pastor and myself. If there has 
seemed to have been any departure by us from the letter or 
spirit of that compact I regret it most sincerely, and trust 
that in the future nothing shall occur to mar the peace of the 
church in this direction. 

“Immediately on this being read, Mr. Bowen answer- 
ed, ‘ All that I say, and more too, but I decline to sign 
that or any other document.’ I mention this because 
I had before stated to Mr. Bowen that I regarded the 
attempt to prove the charges against him a failure. 

“T have only further to state that from the first Mr. 
Bowen has asserted most positively his fidelity to his 
engagement or agreement, his strong affection for and 
confidence in Mr. Beecher, asserting repeatedly that 
he had nothing against him, and that he would give 
him the right hand of fellowship in any one's presence, 
and desiring me as a favor to himself to say this to the 
pastor, to the committee, and to thechurch. During the 
whole of the months that this matter has been under 
consideration Mr. Bowen has expressed his willingness 
to appear before the church or the committee to 
answer to any charges. It seems proper for me to state 
that he has never received a copy of the charges.” 

A brief discussion arose, in which members declared 
that charges brought before the Examining Commit- 
tee, and not before the church, should be kept private, 
and that dismissed charges should never be brought 
publicly before the church. All intention of censuring 
the Examining Committee in this particular case, how- 
ever, was disclaimed, and the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

RELATIONS TO OTHER CHURCHES. 


Mr. R. W. Raymond then offered the following reso- 


lutions: 
Whereas, It is desirable that the relations of Plymouth Church 


in Rules 1 and 2 of the Manual, adopted April 17th, 1848, as 
follows: (1.) “ This Church is an independent ecclesiastical body, 
and in matters of doctrine, order, and discipline it is amen- 
able to no other organization. (2.) This Church will extend to 
other Evangelical churches and receive from them that fellow- 
ship, advice, and assistance which the laws ef Christ require.” 
Resolved, That we interpret these principles as relieving all 
other churches from responaibility for the dootrine, order, and 
discipline of this Church, and this Church from all responsibility 
from those of other churches ; and as asserting for this Church a 
right to judge in every case what fellowship, advice, or assist- 
ence may, gecording to the laws of Christ, be property or 
received. 

Mr. Raymond said these resolutions had been drawn 
after consultation with many brethren; that they con- 
stituted no new d and no challenge. They 


-were simply a reiteration of the fundamental prin- 


ciples of Plymouth Church, as held from the be- 
ginning, and an authorative exposition of what the 
Charch meant by its Rules. The quotation from the 


‘Manual of 1854, made in the Letter of Nov. 8 to this 


church, was only an extract from an Essay on Con- 

: nalism, bound up with the Manual of that 
year, but omitted in subsequent editions. In 1854, in 
1860, and, in fact from the beginning, the Manual has 
contaified Rules 1 and 2 precisely as they now stand. 
But the public does not possess our Manual, and a 


calm, clear, of tan 
and unalterable position of this chureh can do no 


} harm, and may do good. 


Mr. Beecher advocated the resolutions as follows: 
“T merely wish to say in regard to these resohations, that 
there are two types in every church—in the Episcopal . 
Church, high and low; in the Presbyterian Church, old 
and new; in the Baptist Church, close communion and 
open communion—and so on. In other words, men 
everywhere divide themselves toward the aristecratic 
and toward the democratic, from great principles 
which are involved in human nature. And the same 
is true of the Congregational polity. There has been 
a very large section of men who have held toa very 
high degree of authority to be exercised by churches 
over each other through organized public sentiment. 
There have been, on the other hand, those who held te 
the local independence of each church, and ita right to 
determine, without interference of other churches, 
questions that belong distinctively to itself. In other 
words, there is the democratic construction of Con- 
gregationalism, and there is a high-church construc- 


| tion of Congregationalism. 


“I need notsay that Plymouth Church, both from the 


‘genius of the people gathered here, and from the dis- 


position of the pastor of this people, has always stood 
on the platform of democratic Congregationalism, as 
distinguished from stringent or aristocratic Congrega- 
tionalism. And I think there is need for it to be un- 
derstood that we are not going aside to a new policy, 
that we are holding democratic ground, which has 
always been held by us, which is taken by other long 
established churches, and which tends to be taken 
more and more by new churches that are springing up. 

“If you will allow me, I will read from a letterfrom 
a New England pastor of forty years’ standing. He 
says: 

Dear Broruer: You are right in the famous discipline 
case, and it is true and simple Congregationalism, whatever 
may be said about Independence. 

I have been a Congregational minister for forty years, and 
the time nevor was when I would not have my Church do just 
as yours has done. I believe three-quarters of the Congrega- 
tiona] Churches in this State, not to say country, would have 
done the same thing, and I think many of them have done 
it, very many. A man cannot go out of the Church without 
censure when there is no Scriptural authority for one single 
word of cerisure. Strange idea! 

The fellowship of the Churches hereabouts in 
alism has become exceedingly oppressive, very hard to be 
borne in many applications. To be sure, nobody knows ex- 
actly what it is, only that it means that a Congregational 
Church has nota right to manage its own affairs on Gospel 
principles, and that it means what certain leading persons in 
the Church and ministry say it means! 

Now, my brother, though I have not been what is some- 
times called a “ Beecher man,” I thank the Lord for the great 
good that you have done, and for your stand in this case. 
Stick! Iam notsure but God designs you to make a reform 
in Church discipline in New England and everywhere.” 

After Mr. Beecher’s remarks, the resolutious were 
passed unanimously. 

A few announvements were made of amendments to 
the Church Rules, to be acted upon at the regular an- 
nual meeting of the Church the following week, and 
the. meeting adjourned. 


—The Republican party has great vitality, and a 
capacity for usefulness not yet seriously impaired. 
But in the course of a long succession of triumphs it 
has become tolerant of convenient abuses which ought 
to be sweptaway. The party itself stands in need of 
wholesome and independent criticism; and we hold it 
1o be the business of journals identified with its history, 
and in full sympatby with its general policy, to ad- 
minister it without malice and at the same time with- 
out fear.—Boston Advertiser. 


Books and Authors. 
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JOHN STUART MILL. 
A By John Stuart Mill. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Whether the fact be altogether pleasing to us or 
not, we may as well recognize it promptly : this book has 
that in it which must make it not only one of the great 
way-marks of intellectual experience in our, time, but 
a fascination and a profound influence for innumerable 
minds now living and yet to be born. It is the story 
—exquisitely told—of a human soul in its struggle for 
self-development, and in its grappling with the prob- 
lems presented to it by life in this world. Upon the 
whole, there is no subject so interesting as this; and if 
it be unfolded without dishonesty or affectation, it 
furnishes us with a form of literature which surpakses 
all others in the power to lay hold upon our inmost 
lives, swaying them by the most subtle and tremendous 
spiritual enchantments. Moreover, the life-story now 
given to us tells of one of the most interesting men of 
our time or of any time. John Stuart Mill was essen- 
tially a teacher—a master of men’s minds; and through- 
out Great Britain, on the continent of Europe, and in 
America, he has attached to. himself during the past 
twenty years multitudes of bright men and women in 
the bonds of a profound and endearing discipleship. 
At this moment, in the universities of Christendom he 
is a great influence, and is perhaps more consulted and 
quoted by students than any other writer. His books 
show a mind of ex powers and accomplish- 
ments, Its history all cultivated people would like to. 


who receives impressions suddenly, to the extent of repeating a ee 
them (guardedly, however, and within limitations, and not for ee 
the purpose of injuring him, but strictly in the confidence of ee 
most cordial friendship, confidence and Christian fellowship; and 
I expressly withdraw all the charges, imputations and innuendoes ; 
| 
with other churches should be clearly understood; therefore, : 
Resolved, That this Church reiterates the principles declared . 


| 
| 
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get at. His life has been singularly pure, lofty, faith- 
ful to ideas, beautiful with the best sympathies and 
the most generous actions. Who would not like to 
know the inner passages of that life? 

This autobiography which Mr. Mill has bequeathed 
to those who survive him tells much of what we are 
eager to have him tell about himself—notall. It isan 
honest narrative, perfectly transparent and frank; 
yet it has its reserves. There have been autobiog- 
raphers—Rousseau, Montaigue, for instance—who have 
no reserves; who tattle upon themselves without limit 
and without consciousness of disgrace, and blab to the 
universe their pettiest actions, their most occult mean 
nesses, their whims and shames and crimes, Mr. Mill— 
had he any such things to tell—does not tellthem. He 
respects himself and is reticent. In planning this very 
wonderful and powerful book, he did not undertake to 
kneel at the confessional—with all mankind for priest. 
Thus, for one thing, he is silent about his religious 
opinions. Of course they may be partly inferred by the 
reader from incidental statements; but the author 
does not promise to giva them. Even in his life-time, 
Mr. Mill denied to his feliow men the right to question 
him upon that subject; and when he was a candidate 
for a seat in parliament, not even the bribe of success 
could tempt him to violate his dignity by responding 
to an inquiry which he thought impertinent: “‘On one 
subject only, my religious opinions, I announced from 
the beginning that I would answer no questions.”’ 

It is, doubtless, because many readers of this book 
have neglected to keep in mind exactly what sort ofa 
life-story it promised to be, that they have been disap- 
pointed in it, and have called it tame, dreary, cold, 
empty of incident. He set out to tell the story of his 
mind—of the astonishing and altogether exceptional 
training to which in childhood he was subjected, of 
the nature and sequence of his studies, of the develop- 
ment of his opinions, and of the composition of his 
works; and, adhering with the rigor of a logician and 
an artist to the type which he had chosen for his 
book, he alludes to the outward facts of his personal 
career only as they bear upon the inward process of 
his education. Thus, with thesensitive modesty which 
always marked his allusions to himself, he declares 
that he does not fora moment imagine that what he 
is about to relate can be interesting to the public as a 
narrative or as being connected with himself. ‘“ But,”’ 
he adds, “I have thought that in an age in which edu- 
cation and its improvement are the subject of more, 
if not profounder study than at any former period of 
English history, it may be useful that there should be 
some record of an education which was unusual and 
remarkable, and which, ‘whatever else it may have 
done, has proved how much more than is commonly 
supposed may be taught, and well taught. in those early 
years which, in the common modes of what is called 
instruction, are little better than wasted. It has also 
seemed to me that in an age of transition in opinions, 
there may be somewhat both of interest and of benefit 
in noting the successive phases of any mind which wus 
always pressing forward, equally ready to learn and to 
unlearn either from its own thoughts or from those of 
others. Butamotive which weighs more with me than 
either of these is a desire to make acknowledgment 
of the debts which my intellectual and moral develop- 
ment owes to other persons; some of them of recog- 
nized eminence, others less known than they deserve 
to be, and the one to whom most of all is due, one 
whom the world had no opportunity of knowing. 
The reader whom these things do not interest has only 
himself to blame if he reads farther, and I do not de- 
sire any other indulgence from him than that of bear- 


ing in mind that for him these pages were not written.” 
‘This stately and proud admonition appears to have 
‘been overlooked or slighted by some of the critics of 
‘this book, who blame it for being exactly the sort of 
‘book which the author set out to make it. 


But even with the limitations of topic and treatment 
‘which the author's plan imposed upon him in the com- 
position of this book, it is to us inexplicable how any 


reader can think it other than a book of desp and 


manifold interest. Among the subjects which it deals 
with are the peculiarities of Mr. Mill’s early training; 
the character of his celebrated father, Mr. James Mill; 
delineations of some of the author’s contemporaries 
and companions—Maurice, John Sterling, and Thomas 
Carlyle; the progress of the author’s studies and intel- 
lectual experience in later life; and, above all other 
matters in the book in its appeal to the admiring and 
sympathetic interest of its readers, the author’s ex- 
quisite characterization of his wife. 

All these are topics on which we had marked pas- 
sages to quote for the enjoyment of our readers. We 
must omit them, contenting ourselves with the single 
remark that to the persons whose previous studies 
haveéprepared them to receive this book, it must min- 
ister intellectual stimulus and satisfaction of the high- 
est kind. Its style is one of perfect simplicity; it is a 
model of grand intellectual honesty and valor; it illus- 
trates the personal virtues which make great scholars 
and great heroes; and while it has no emotional pas- 
sages, the whole book is pervaded by a tone of emotion, 
repressed it is true, but profound, intense, refined and 
ennobling. 

In saying this, we imply the only qulihieties to 
our praise of the book which it seems to us to justify. 
There are sentences in it which embody the sad error 
and the horror of atheism; and there are others which, 
while most chastely expressed, seem to procure Mr. 
Mill’s sanction for the most anarchic and the most 


odious of all conceivable heresies in ethics, namely, 
that one which intimates that the sexual relation is 
“so entirely personal’ an affair as to be beyond the 
authority of “ the ordinances of society.”. . We believe 
that Mr. Mill was bimself a man of blameless life in 
this respect; and yet such havoc in conduct and 
such woe in civilization itself is this doctrine of free- 
love producing, that we are saddened to see the 
employment of some of ite familiar and detestable 
jargon in the pages of this forceful and: illuminating 
book. We must add, however, that in the lofty and 
pure personal tone which it breathes, and in the 
majestic example of sweet and faithful personal con- 
duct which it exhibits,"the book may furnish its own 
antidote. Yet like many of the greatest and best 
books in the world, this book will be great and good 
only to those who are ready for it. 


NOTES. 


The 118th volume of JLittell’s Living Age .has 
been issued in a book-form by its publishers, Littell & 
Gay, of Boston. It contains the very cream of foreign 
periodical literature for the months of July, August, 
and September, 1873. 


Dr. Liebig’s Complete Works on Chemistry are 
published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of Philadel- 
phia. All are contained in a single volume, including 
the author’s treatises on “‘ Agricultural Chemistry,” on 
‘Animal Chemistry,” on “‘ Chemistry and Physics in 
relation to Physiology and Pathology,” etc. The me- 
chanical execution of the volume is coarse, the work 
being printed on rough paper from old and worn 
plates, and bound appropriately. The whole has a 
cheap and villainous appearance. 


The recent death of Dr. John Todd has occa- 
sioned so general a discussion of his life and services as 
to have led to renewed attention to his books. Bridg- 
man & Childs, of Northampton, have issued a new edi- | 
tion of the Lectures to Children, a book first published 
just forty years ago and now glorious in the record of 
an immense usefulness. This book is also to be had of 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. From Bridgman & Childs we 
also have a new edition of The Student’s Manual, with 
an engraved portrait of the author. 


With the death of Lord Lytton his popularity 
seems to have taken a new life, and of this fact no bet- 
ter proof could be given than the great number of 
competing editions of his writings which, in America 
and on the continent of Europe, have been begun 
under the fresh impetus given to the public interest in 
him since he ceased from fhe earth. We have hitherto 
spoken of several of these American editions, and now 
it is our privilege to mention that J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. have undertaken a new issue of “‘ Bulwer’s Novels,”’ 
to be known as “‘ The Lord Lytton Edition,” and to be 
complete in about twenty-five volumes. The first of 
tbe series, Kenelm Chillingly, has just appeared, and 
the others are to follow in rapid succession. The speci- 
men which has reached us is enough to justify us in 
predicting for this edition very great popular favor. 
It is a beaatiful book, printed in large, open type and 
on fine paper, and very tastefully bound. 


The art of combining the severity of the re- 
former with the humane and genial cordiality of the 
philanthropist seems to have been reached by that 
time-tried magazine the Herald of Health, which, 
under the sagacious and enterprising editorship of Dr. 
Holbrook, has formed the habit of covering its old 
head every year with new laurels. With the begin- 
ning of 1874 it enters upon its 57th volume, and will 
make as its specialty in discussion next year “‘ Sanitary 
Limitations to Marriage” and “‘ Enlightened Father- 
hood and Motherhood.” We are giad to learn, also, 
that the Rev. Charles H. Brigham, whose articles, full 
of learning and wise suggestions, we had latterly missed 
from its pages, has been engaged to contribute six 
essays for the next volume. 


One of the most celebrated books of this century 
is Peter Schlemthl, by Adelbert von Chamisso, which 
was first translated from the German into English, by 
Sir Johu Bowring, than thirty years ago. Since 
that time several other English translations have been 
made. The original version, however, of Sir John 
Bowring was rendered memorable by the wonderful 
etchings of George Cruikshank, than which that great 
artist has done nothing better in that kind. In fact 
those etchings had so much merit and power as to 
justify Chamisso in saying in his autobiography that 
“Peter had bben received kindly in Germany, but in 
England he had been renowned.” Of this version, 
illustrated from the plates of George Cruikshank, an 
edition is now issued, bearing the imprint of A: Den- 
ham & Co., of Murray Street, New York. The book is 
in all respects a choice one. 


The American Tract Society has issued, in very 
neat form, a number of stories suitable for Sunday- 
school libraries:—Little Dot, or, The Simple Made 
Wise; Robbie's Light, by 8. Annie Frost; Out in the 
Playground ; Holiday Pictures, by Mrs. J. 8. Dammast; 
The Uhlan’s Wife, A story of the Franco-German 
War, translated from the German of N. Fries. Besides 
these are four stories for children in the. infant class, 
by Mrs. E. P. Miller, entitled Home for the Homeless ; 
Little Pawl; Willie and Jessie; and Teacher’s Stories. 


|The Tract Society has also published The Soul’s Cry, 


or, The Lord’s Answer, and Thoughts on Intercessory 
Prayer, together with the following small but attrac- 


| tive looking books, by the Rev. James Smith :— Words | 


of Comfort, or Solace in Sdérrow; Our Heavenly Father, 
or, God a Refuge and Strength; and The Better Land. 

Our record of newly issued novels includes the 
following :—From James R. Osgood & Co., Lucy Maria, 
by Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. Prettily illustrated. 
From Macmillan &. Co., Lady Hester, or, Ursula’s 
Narrative, by Charlotte M. Yonge. From J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Lady Bell, A Story of the Last Century, 
by the author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.” From 
Harper & Brothers, in continuation of their illustrated 
“Library Edition” of the works of Wilkie Collins, 
Man and Wife; also, forming No. 40 of their “ Li- 
brary of Select Novels,” Her Face was Her Fortune, 
by F. W. Robinson. From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
Saxe Holm’s Stories; Hans Brinker, or, The Silver 
Skates, by Mary Mapes Dodge, with illustrations by 
F. O. C. Darley, Thomas Nast, and others; The Burgo- 
master’s Family, by Christine Muller, translated from 
the Dutch by Sir John Shaw Lefevre. From American 
Sunday-school Union, Jessie’s Work, by Mary E. 
Shipley. From Orange Judd Company, A Man of 
Honor, by George Cary Eggleston. IDlustrated. This 
book is by @ man whose very name is suggestive of 
tale-telling gifts, and whose work in this kind is likely 
to be subjected to some rather invidious comparisons. 
He has given us here a rather pleasant story to be read 
through at a sitting, but he has not put into it much 
strength in the delineation of character or plot. From 
the Congregational Publishing Society of Boston, The 
Last Sheaf, by Mabel. From Roberts Brothers, Giles’s 
Minority, or, Scenes at the Red House, by Mrs. Robert 
O'Reilly. 

An IJHustrated Catalogue of these publications 
has been issued by Cassell, Petter & Galpin—a book of 
uncommon beauty and attractiveness.. In their ad. 
mirable series of Copies and Outlines for Water-Color 
Painting, for young artists, Porter & Coates have 
issued No. 3. The Moravian’ Publication Office at 
Bethlehem, Pa., has issued The Tezxt-Book for next 
year. The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Scudder’s vigorous 
essay on The Catholics and the Public Sehools is issued 
in a neat little book with flexible covers, by Mason, 
Baker & Pratt. His doctrine is “to make it very hot 
for any who attempt ”’ to cast the Bible out of the free 
common school. Mr. Henry Peterson has written a 
glowing and patriotic poem, in rhymed heroic pentam- 
eters, on the historic memories of Faire-Mount, near 
Philadelphia. The poem is published by Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Wilson & Co., of New Haven, 
publish The Question of Hell, An Essay in New 
Orthodoxy, “ by a Puritan.”’ The doctrine of the book 
is that no wrong-doer can escape the torment of hell, 
which is “‘ the furnace of discipline,” and that “ out of 
it every moral creature will come a son of God with- 
out spot or stain.” For all who love pet-birds 
we can commend a little book by Mr. Charles lV. 
Holden, published by Charles Reiche & Brother, 55 
Chatham Square, entitled Book on Birds. It contains 
practical information on taking care of them. Mr. 
Allen Putnam, A.M., is the author of a little book, 
written from the spiritualist’s stand-point, on Bible 
Marvel Workers, and published by Colby & Rich, of 
Boston. Mr. Charles Dickens, having died before finish- 
ing The Mystery of Edwin Drood, has made amends 
for such an unseemly shirking of his work on earth by 
sending his ghost to complete the story, which he has 
done through the mediumship of Mr. T. P. James, of 
Brattleboro, Vt., who now publishes. the complete 
story. It is a deeply interesting psychological phe- 
nomenon, to say the least,—explain it how you will. 
Leawes from the Tree of Life, by the Rev. Richard 
Newton, D.D., is the title-of a book of ten earnest 
chapters on the Christian method of healing our 
various moral infirmities. The book is published by 
Robert Carter & Brothers. The Rev. T. A. Goodwin, 
editor of the Indiana Christian Adwocate, has written, 
and J. H. V. Smith, of Indianapolis, has published, 
The Mode of Man’s Immortality, or, The When, Where 
and How of the Future Life. James R. Osgood & Co. 
have published a very practical and helpful little 
book, by W. H. Daniels, entitled The Votce and How 
to Use It. Tt is intended for those who would cultivate 
the voice for singing. ~ 
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Henry Warp Berrcuer, Editor. 


As we predicted, Speaker Blaine has not taken 
it upon himself, in the appointment of Commit- 
tees, to discriminate against the members who 
were accused of complicity in the Credit Mobilier 
scandals. The Republicans of the Senate have 
shown their good sense in assigning Messrs. Sum- 
ner and Schurz to honorable if not conspicuous 
places on the Committees of that body. 

It is probable that a billrepealing the ‘‘ salary 
grab” will be passed before this paper is through 
the press, Such a bill has been agreed to by 
the Committee to which the subject was referred, 
and there is little doubt that it will pass. It puts 
the salary of members back to the old figure 
($5,000), but of course the ‘“‘back-pay” cannot be 
legislated out the pockets of the men who have 
Airawn it. 

The nomination of Attorney-General Williams 
for Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, though it 
may not be rejected by the Senate, is unquestion- 
ably distasteful to some of the most eminent Re- 
publican members of that body, as well as toa 
large proportion of the most enlightened citizens 
of the country. Mr. Williams, it is acknowledged, 
is a man of fair ability and unimpeachable charac- 
ter, but there is a painful conviction that he is not 
the man who should have been selected for so em- 
inent a position. Only a man of the ripest culture 
and the rarest judicial aptitude should be placed 
at the head of a court composed of some the 
strongest and clearest legal minds of the country. 
It is the practice of the Senate, when one who has 
been a member of that body is nominated by the 
President for any office, to confirm the nomination 
at once without referring it to a committee. In 
the case of Attorney-Genera] Williams, however, 
this rule was disregarded, and the committee to 


which it was referred has not yet made its report. 


In spite of the bluster and bravado of the 
Cuban authorities and the persistent efforts of a 
party in the United States to create a war with 
Spain, there is still ground to hope that the pro- 
tocol agreed to by the Governments at Washing- 
ton and Madrid, in relation to the Virginius affair, 
will be peaceably executed.- The United States 
has declined to change the conditions of that pro- 
tocol, and the Government of Spain has informed 
the Cuban authorities that they must obey orders 
or be accounted rebels and treated accordingly. 


— At last advices, the belligerency of the Cubans was 


cooling off, and as our own Government is nowise 
unreasonable or impatient, we confidently antici- 
pate a peaceable settlement of the difficulty. Such 
a settlement must have the effect, to some extent 
at least, of restraining the cruelty and inhumanity 
of the Cubans in the conduct of the war against 
the rebels, even if it does not bring the war to a 
speedy conclusion. 


THE LEES OF THE FLAGON. 


AM resting like fury,” writes the invalli 
| editor to his friend in that clever story, 
**Love in the Nineteenth Century.” Julius May 
is the typical American. We Yankees do not, like 
our English ancestors, take our pleasure sadly, but 
madly. We pursue that shy nymph, Happiness, 
with such furious stride and noisy bound that she 
hides from us, affrighted. We work fifty weeks of 
the year ; we rest two, possibly ; we visit in infre- 
quent fashion. And whether we work, rest, or 
visit, we do it “‘ like fury.” 

We praise our minister, our newsman, our gar- 
dener, by saying that he is ‘‘a wide-awake fellow.” 
Not charity, but industry, energy, force, cover a 
multitude of sins, in the popular acceptation. The 
capable man or woman is that person ‘“‘ who can 
turn off work.” In such a society money and the 
harvests of money are not difficult to obtain. The ; 


part. The mother buys the daughter's handker- 
chiefs and pins up to the time when her trousseau 
is needed. The father decides all questions for his 
boy till the boy is ready to leave the home roof. 
Boy and girl go outside the household for their 
intimates and their interests. They are not ex- 
pected to bear their part in the entertainment of 
guests, or cast a vote in the household committee 
of ways and means. The deep sacial questions of 
the time which are troubling the mother’s heart 
she does not discuss with her daughter. The is- 
sues of war and peace, of politics, hard times, pri- 
vate straits or public dangers, the father talks 
over with his stupid neighbors, but not with his 
quick-witted, eager sons. 

Not making their children their companions and 
friends, parents are yet smitten with pain and a 
bitter sense of ingratitude when they find that 
their children, young men and women, do not care. 
to make companions and friends of them. Per- 
haps this parental reserve is a legacy of the stern 


Puritan days when the parental office and author- 


ity were so magnified that the statute-book per- 


mitted those ehildren to be put to death who 


means of culture are wide-spread. Railroads 
and cheap postage bring the metropolis to the 
provinces. We are a nation of travelers. 

We ought, therefore, to have a rich and vari 
social life, having money, household comfort, u. 
telligence, great diversity of character and circum- 
stance, and a natural quick-wittedness to bring to 
it. And what have we? There are receptions 
given by rich people in cities. There are grim as- 
semblages in city and country miscalled church 
sociables. There are a few stated holidays which 
we know not what to do with, so foreign to us is 
the holiday habit of mind. 

From one of these we are but now delivered. 
Among their numbered mercies, not a few bored 
and wearied celebrants of the day doubtless set 
the fact that Thanksgiving was almost half over 
and could not come again for ayear. But that 
Puritan festival is the Yankee Christmas, as it 
were, and ought to be a day fragrant with mem- 
ory, fair with hope, brilliant with social delights, 
above the rank and file of common days. Because 
usage has madeit little more than an invitation to 
the stomach, brain and heart find very little cheer 
in it. Where there are family parties the hostess 
is certain to have sold herself for the day to that 
merciless Afrite, the range, the equivalent of her 
bondage beinga good dinner. The guests, not 
being cannibals, do not enjoy feeding off her. The 
zest of the feast is departed when mere eating 
supersedes dining. 

No doubt this mighty “ spread” is the tradition- 
al and approved observance of the day. Our 
great-great-grandmothers did certainly set the 
fashion of this superfluous toil. But we have al- 
ways believed that those perfect housekeepers and 
admitted saints wreaked themselves upon the 
Thanksgiving dinner in default of finer means of 
expressing the gracious longings of their natures 
for the fair things of this life. Other pleasures of 
the senses being under ban, they ministered, as 
priestesses, to the palate, and, as artists, they com- 
posed their festal tables of many colored pies and 
rich-hued vegetables, of lucent syrups and amber 
honey, of brown haunches and poultry and wine- 
red cranberry sauce, of frosty puddings, and shin- 
ing apples, and the trembling luster of jelly. They 
fed a deeper than bodily hunger with their profu- 
sion. But we maintain the profusion —-" 
need. And so we give up something better. 

If, then, most of us have not had that “‘ good 
time” which we half hoped for, but, taught by dis- 
mal past holidays, dared not expect, is it not be- 
cause we do not know how to make home life 
attractive ? Family parties are proverbially stupid, 
partly because the members of an ordinary family 
are so little acquainted with each other; partly 
because any festivity which does not involve a 
cannonade and a brass band, figuratively speaking, 
is, to our jaded sensibilities, slow. 

In American society there is an amazing separa- 
tion of old people from young. It comes, as we 
believe, of the lack of family intimacy between old 
and young. To most parents; children are inca- 
pable creatures, to be taught, provided for, ruled, 
disciplined, mentally condescended to, from baby- 
hood to that astonishing morning when they dis- 

’ cover that the babies are young men and women 


| in whose scheme of existence they have little vital . 


‘“‘cursed their orderly parents,” after the age of 
sixteen. But whatever its source, its effect is in- 
finitely mischievous. 

It is because we have so little of refined, culti- 
vated, simple, and satisfying social life, that so 
great a multitude mistakes glare and publicity, 
| expense and variety, for social success. To compass 

uese, men and women spend not their days, alone, _ 

and their best energies, but their honesty and 
honor. It is the mad haste to be rich which swells 
the list of defaulters and dishonorable debtors. 
But the riches are desired as the means to the end 
of social distinction. Legal restraint is not the 
remedy, but a better social ideal. When families 
are genial, cultivated, refined, stable, intimate one 
member with another, there will be the conditions 
of a charming and healthful society. It rests 
chiefly with women to bring in this better order of 
things. And there is certainly a wide field for 
their energy and their nice tact, the chief want of 
America to-day being this social life. 

The first requisite is surely that moderation 
commended by the apostle ; less activity and more 
thoughtfulness; less running about and more 
growth; less taking up of life, in general, “like 
fury,” and more leisure. Then we should have 
time to know each other and inclination as well. 
Then we should have grace to keep holidays be- 
cause we could command the holiday mood. And 
then no gains, or honors, or successes, or author- | 
ity of custom, would seem half so good a reason 
for our Thanksgiving as that oldest benefit of 
God which set the solitary in families. 


THE REFORMED EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 


E are called upon to recognize the o 

tion of a new sect, under the name of “‘ The 
Reformed Episcopal Church.” The organization 
took place in the parlors of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in this city, on Tuesday, De- 
cember 2d, under the lead of the Rev. George 
David Cummins, whose resignation of his Bishop- 
ric in.the Protestant Episcopal Church followed so 
soon upon the adjournment of the recent Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance. The call for the 
meeting was issued by Bishop Cummins, and was 
addressed exclusively to those who were prepared 
to take part in organizing a new Church. Eight 
clergymen and about twenty-five laymen, most of 
them Episcopalians, responded to the call. After 
devotional exercises, Rev. B. B. Leacock, of this 
city, was appointed President, and H. B. Turner 
Secretary. Bishop Cummins read a Declaration 
of Principles, whieh, after being considered and 
reported by a committee, was, together with the 
preceding resolution, adopted, as follows : 

Resolved, That we, whose names are appended to the call for 
this meeting as presented by the Presiding Bishop, do, here | 
and now, in humble reliance upon Almighty God, 
ourselves into a Church, to be known by the style and title of 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


II.-This Church recognises and adheres to ey, not 
as of divine right, but asa very encient and form 
of Church polity. 


- 


This Chureh, retaining Liturgy which shall dot be 
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the Reformed Episcopal Church, in odnformity with the fol- 
lowing Declaration of Principles, and with the Right Rev. 
I. The Reformed Epiacopal Church, holding the faith once 
delivered to the saints, declares its belief in the Holy Script- 
ures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God and 
the sole rule of faith and practice; in the Creed commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed; in the divine institution of the 
Sacraments:of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and in the 
Doctrines of Grace substantially as they are set forth in the 
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perative or repressive of freedom in prayer, accepts the Book 
-of Common Prayer as it was revised, proposed and recom- 
anended for use by the General Convention of the Protestant 
Bpiscopal Church A.p. 178, reserving full liberty to alter, 
bridge, enlarge, and amend the same as may seem most con- 
‘ducive to the edification of the 
ubstahoe of the faith be kept entire.” 

IV. This Church condemns and rejects the following erro- 
meous and strange doctrines as contrary to God's Word: 

First. That the Church of Ghrist exists only in one order or 
form of ecciesiastical polity. 

Secondly. That Christian ministers are priests in another 
@ense than that in which all believers are “a royal pricst- 
hood.” 

Thirdly. That the Lord’s table is an altar on which an obla- 
tion of the body and blood of Christ is offered anew to the 
Father 


Fourthly. That the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper 
is a presence in the elements of bread and wine. 

Fi/thly. That regeneration is inseparably connected with 
baptism. 

The President then said: ‘‘ By the unanimous 
vote of ministers and laymen present, I now de- 
clare that on this second day of December, in the 
year of our Lord 1873, we have organized ourselves 
into a Church to be known by the style and title 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, conformably 
with the Declaration of Principles adopted this 
day, and with the Right Rev. George David Cum- 
mins, D.D., as our Presiding Bishop.” 

Prayer was offered, and the Bishop delivered an 
address, in which he gave a history of the organi- 
zation of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States and of the rejected Prayer-Book of 
1875. He closed with the declaration : 

“We are not schismatics; no man can be a schismatic who 
does not deny the faith. We are not disorganizers; we are 
restorers of the old, repairers of the breach—reformers, 
« « « « Toward all other Christian people of like precious 
faith our attitude is that only of love, of sympathy, and of 
earnest desire to co-operate with them in the extension of 
the kingdom of the Redeemer, both theirs and ours. We re- 
gard our movement only as a step toward the closer union of 
all evangelical Christendom. For this we shall labor and 
pray. We gladly acknowledge the validity of the ministerial 
orders of our brethren whom God has sent into his vineyard, 
and whose labors in the Lord he has accepted and bicssed. 
We shall rejoice to meet them and their flocks as often as may 
be expedient around the Lord’s table, and acknowledge that 
*we, being many, are one body in Christ, members of one an- 
other.’”’ 


Provision was made for holding the General 
Council of the new Church on the second Wednes- 
day of May arnually. A standing committee of 
four ministers and five laymen, together with other 
necessary Officers, was appointed, and provision 
was made for framing a constitution and code of 
laws for the government of the new organization. 
The Rev. Dr. Cheney, of Chicago, was elected a 
Missionary Bishop, and provision made for his 
consecration in case of his acceptance. 

The attitude of the High Church party toward 
the new movement seems to us undignified 
and proscriptive, and the pronunciamento of 
the Senior Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, declaring thatany episcopal act of Bishop 
Cummins will be “null and void,” will probably 
fail of its object, since it is pronounced on high 
episcopal authority to be without warrant of eccle- 
siastical law. 

The only Church paper that seems to approve 
of the new movement is the Hpiscopalian, of 
Philadelphia, which says ‘‘ there are seventy-five 
clergymen of our Church who would unite in a 
movement for a new organization if their parishes 
would go with them.” Church and State (Low 
Church) says : 

“The movement at present, so far as actual adherents are 


ly been in the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
but have years since voluntarily abandoned it, exeept in the 
case of the Rev. Dr. Cheney, who has valiantly insisted upon 


Christian character; and some, at least, of them men of 
marked ability. ... unwise as the course of 
these brethren séems to us, and impossible as it would be for 
us to reconcile it to our sense of duty, we have none but kind- 
iy feelings toward them, and would throw no impediment in 
their way but that of friendly reasoning and expostulation.” 
What strength the movement may hereafter 
4raw to itself from the elder Church, or from other 
sources, remains to be seen. Of the wisdom or un. 
‘wisdom of the step which Bishop Cumminsand his 
friends have taken we do not presume to jadge. 
Their right to form a new Church, in accordance 
with their own convictions, will be generally admit- 
ted ; and if, without antagonism or unwholesome 
controversy, they proceed to do the work of a 
Christian Church, in @ Christian spirit, they will 
have have the quad whines 
earnest evangelical Christians. The new Church 
-certainiy offers a middie-ground between Ritual- 
istie Episcopacy and the non- orthodox | 


of large numbers of people who desire to form re- 
ligious associations in more entire consonance with 
their feelings and convictions. 


WHAT SHALL I DO? 
O you ask, puzzled as Paul was puzzled, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” Do 
you ask, perplexed as the jailer was perplexed, 
‘* What shall I do to be saved?” The general an- 
swer is, Recognize, as the ope fundamental need of 
your soul’s life, the establishment of a vital, per- 
sonal, sympathetic connection of your soul with 
the Infinite Spirit of love. Do whatever will tend 
to reunite the long-severed tie that should bind 
every soul to its Heavenly Father. 

But you say, Be plain, practical, definite. What, 

on reading this article, shall I do about it ? 
We endeavor to answer plainly, simply, practi- 


y: 

I. Cease to do evil. If you are indulging any 
habit, maintaining any practices, winking at any 
iniquities, nourishing any feelings that are incon- 
sistent with one who is called to be a son of God, | 
that are incongruous with your idea of the charac- 
ter of Christ, stop them. If there are any pecca- 
dilloes in your business that will not bear the 
down-shining of God’s purity, put instant end to 
them. If there are ang deceits and dissimulations 
in business which are discreditable to a true son 
of God, be rid of them. If you nourish a grudge 
against a neighbor, forgive him heartily as you 
hope to be forgiven. If you are conscious of a 
wrong done to a neighbor, confess and repair it, 
at whatever cost. If a neighbor has, or thinks he 
has, aught against you, seek reconciliation. Re- 
ligious experience is not a matter of tears and 
prayers, or exuberant joys. The young man who 
comes running to kneel at the feet of Christ and 
call him Good Master goes away sorrowful, if he 
is not willing to make him in very truth a Master, 
to obey him, whithersoever the commandment 
may lead. ‘To obey is better than sacrifice,” said 
Samuel to Saul. Translated into our modern 
tongue that would be, ‘‘ To obey is better than a, 
prayer-meeting.” 

II. Begin the habit of prayer. Not because there 
ig any inherent virtue in the exercise. Not because 
God requires so much prayer from us as our pen- 
ance for past sins, or our wages for future grace. 
Not because we have to earn his love by our 
prayers as Jacob earned Rachel by his years of 
service. In the Roman Catholic Cathedral the 
devotee may be seen kneeling, repeating his pater 
nosters, and numbering the repetitions by the 
counting of his beads. So many prayers, so much 
grace. We have no faith that prayer ts thus the 
condition of life. Prayer is not a gymnastic exer- 
cise for the development of spiritual muscle. But 
prayer is the recognition of God ; it is the attitude 
of the soul that is ready, expectant, desirous of the 
Divine presence and love. It is the putting of the 
arms of the child around the Infinite Father's neck. 
It is the caress of the babe; the lifting up of the 
lips to be kissed. 

Do not go with other people’s prayers. Carry 
yourown. Do not go to cry out, God be merciful 
to me a sinner, if you do not really think you are 
much of a sinner. Do not go. to say, Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and let all that is within me bless 
his holy name, when really you care very little 
about him. It is never worth while to lie; least 
‘of all is it worth while to lieto God. Let your 
prayers be without dissimulation. Tell him your 
sorrow, or that you have no sorrow. Your love, 
or that you have no love, or simply say to him as 
you say to yourself, What lack I yet? Paul’s first 
prayer was a simple request for explanation, Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do? The confession 
of sins and the experiences of love came after- 
wards. 

III. Begin to read the Bible. Not with fetisch 
worship. Some men put a horse-shoe over their 
door for good luck; other men put a gilt-edged 
Bible on their center-table for the same purpose. 
And there is about as much religion in the one act 
as inthe other. Notas a reading exercise. The man 
that undertakes to read the Bible right through in 
course, for his direct and immediate spiritual bene- 
fit, is like the countryman who attempted to eat 
every dish on the dinner bill-of-fare. He is like a 
sick man who should go into a drug-store, begin 
.- at the left-hand corner of the top shelf, and takea 

dose of everything in order, as a means of cure. 
Reading in course is a good plan; but what you 
want is reading for a specific purpose. It is read- 
ing that will bring you near to God, and near 
to you. Open the Gospels. Begin with the first 


‘and may therefore meet the wants 


| 


chapter of Matthew. Skip the genealogies. Stop, 


name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.” That is enough of the bread of life for one 
day. Take it. Carry it with you. In every ex- 
perience of temptation, lay hold on it. Jésus,, 
Savior from sin. Make it your shield. By it, 
quench all the darts of the adversary. The next 
morning take a new verse. Read for help. What- 
ever helps take and use, whatever does not leave 
alone ; at least for the present. 

IV. Seek for Christian sympathy in your Ohris- 
tian living. In your community there are a con- 
siderable number of people who, like yourself, are 
conscious of their lack. They also want this divine 
life in the soul. They also are pilgrims and strang- 
ers, and are looking for another country. They also 
are dissatisfied with the past, and press forward 
toward the future, that they may obtain the prize 
of God, the only prize worth contending for. Some 
are called Methodists ; some Episcopalians ; some 
Presbyterians; some Congregationalists; some 
Baptists; some Friends. Some call themselves 
orthodox, others are called heterodox ; some wor- 
ship in the clear light of open day, and call them- 
selves Protestants; others worship in the dim 
light of the Roman ‘Catholic cathedral. But they 
are all alike in this, that they forget those things 
that are behind, and press forward toward a bet- 
ter, a divine future. Join them at once. Do not 
wait to find out which one of them is right. They 
are all neares right than you are, who are outside 
them all. D6 not wait for a communion-Sunday. 
Go to the next prayer-meeting. Tell them you 
share their desires; tell them that you wish for 
their sympathies, and offer them yourown. Put 
yourself at once with those who are no mere 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with 
the saints and of the household of God. . 

And leave time and God's training to do the rest. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—James Freeman Clarke is one of the few Uni- 
tarian ministers the flavor of whose piety makes him 
welcome in orthodox assemblies, and yet, in spite of 
his theological conservatism, his catholicity is so broad 
as to embrace the extremest radicals. He preaches to 
one of tho largest congregations in Boston, and in most 
of the charitable and philanthropic movements of the 
city and State he is foremost. He is doing something 
this winter which, we venture to say, was never done 
before by a minister of any faith, but which is entirely 
characteristic. He has made arrangements for open- 
ing his pulpi*, on successive Sunday evenings, to min- 
isters of different faiths, each one of whom is invited 
to present the peculiar views of his denomination. The 
first of this course of lectures was delivered by Father 
Welch, who presented an argument in favor of the 


-Divine origin and authority of the Cutholic Church. 


Rev. W. H, H. Murray spoke last Sunday evening, and 
will be followed hereafter by representatives of 
the various denominations. Mr. Clarke evidently 
wishes to have his people well-informed as to the 
merits of other sects, and probably hopes to do some- 
thing to bring about a better state of feeling among 
Christians of every sort. 


—The Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance rm 
forms us that a public meeting will be held in the 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church, next Sunday 
evening, at 7 :30 o’clock, to express Christian sympathy 
with those bereaved by the shipwreck of the Ville du 
Havre , and especially with the families of Professor 
Pronier and Rev. Mr. Cariasco, delegates to the recent 
General Conference, who were among the lost, 


—Among the ‘‘ Christmas Appeals” which come 
with the approach of the holidays, there is one for 
which we are specially moved to say a good word. It 
is froma the “ Children’s Aid Society,” of which Mr. C. 
L. Brace is the head, (19 East 4th street, New York.) 
The admirable efficiency with which it employs its 
funds is shown by such statements as these: “One hun- 
dred dollars will furnish one hundred poor children 
with warm dinners for a month; one hundred dollars 
will put shoes on seventy-five bare-footed children.” 
Pretty well, that! But here is the most significant 
statement: “ Fifty dollars will provide three homeless 
children with a home.” We can hardly conceive of 
more effective Christian work than this—taking child- 
ren whose future is almost hopeless if they are left to 
grow up in the streets of New York, and transplanting 
them to honest, healthy homes in the West. Experi- 
ence has shown that the result is generally their prac- 
tical salvation. We know of no investment so certain 
to yield a large return as contributions to this work. 


—The National Woman’s Suffrage Association— 
Susan B. Anthony, President—holds its semi-annual 
Convention in Washington, on January 15th and 16th, 
1874. This association holds that the Constitution of 
the United States has already guaranteed suffrage to 
female as well gs male citizens. 

—Boston proposes to celebrate the centennial 
anniversary of the “Tea Party” of Deo. 16, 1773, by 
whiéh some well-filled tea-chests belonging to British 
merchants were tipped over into the harbor. The 
Boston Journal says: “It baz becn proposed, that on. 


| 
| 

concerned, is exceedingly weak. Only one presbyter of the 

Protestant Episcopal Church, so far as we can learn, has iden- 

tified himself with it. The others are men who bave former- 

his right to remain, notwithstanding the proceedings against 

him. The Bishop, with these seven or eight presbyters, and 

the laymen associated with them, are men of unblemished 
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the evening of the sixteenth of December there should 
be a general celebration of the day in the way of social 
tea-parties. The various churches and other organiza- 
tions, benevolent or social in their character, might 
make the evening an occasion for a pleasant gathering 
of which tea-drinking should be a leading feature. We 
hope the suggestion will be generally heeded. Thean- 
Diversary is one which, as we liave said, is well worth 
celebrating, and there could be no more appropriate 
way of observing it than this. A second suggestion 
may be made in this connection and by way of amend 
ment. Why should not thechurches and other organ- 
izations celebrating the day make suitable provision 
for entertainment and then charge a small admission 
fee? The proceeds could be spent in charity, under 
suitable direction. In this way a large amount of 
money could be raised without any special effort; and, 
if rightly administered, a great deal of good might be 
done. The patriotic memories of the Past would be 
linked to the kiudly service of the Present; and the 
day would gain new beauty and new value as the oc- 
casion of generous and charitable deeds.” 

—The Governor of Wyoming, in his message to 
the Territorial Legislature, bears emphatic testimopy 
to the good results of woman suffrage, as follows: 
“The experiment of granting to womau a voice in the 
government, which was inaugurated for the first tume 
in the history of the world by the first Legislature of 
our Territory, has now been tried for four years. I 
have heretofore taken occasion to express My views in 
regard to the wisdom and justice of this measure, and 
my conviction that its adoption has been attended 
only by good results. Two years more have only 
served to deepen my conviction that what we have 
done has been well done, and that our system of im- 
partial suffrage is an undoubted success.” 


MR. JAMES FIELDS ON ONE OF 
OUR WEAK POINTS. 

the introduction to the charming Lectures 

on English Literature which he has just given 
at the Lowell Institute, Mr. Fields began by gently 
chiding his fellow-countrymen upon their neglect 
of the noble literature which they have inherited 
with their native speech. ** No one properly in- 


formed in the matter,” said he, ‘* will for a mo- | 
ment deny that we have lost ground in that special 
regard for our own literature which properly be- 
longs to it. It is not quoted as it formerly was. 
It is not read even as it was forty vears ago. It is 
mot studied, one might almost sav, at all.” <A 
statement of that sort is always hard to verify by 
any test which will be absolutely conclusive, and 
we will not, by denying it, expose ourselves to the 
qwortification of being set down among those who 
are not ‘properly informed in the matter.” As- 
suming that the opinion so confidently expressed 
by Mr. Fields be upon the whole true, we think 
that the utterance of it is not made one moment 
too soon. It isa fact, both in its causes and its 
consequences, Which means a great deal. 

There is an indirect but avery striking confirma- 
tion of Mr. Fields’s statement in the circumstance 
that now, quite as much as in any former time, 
the great names of English literature are often on 
people's lips, the great books of English literature 
are everywhere on their shelves, and a certain 
modicum of information, both about these books 
and their authors, is widely diffused through the 


community. And vet all this may co-exist, and 
probably does co-exist, with a general and dis- 
graceful neglect of the study of the very books 
whose titles we know so well and refer to so glib- 
ly. Forit is a characteristic of our time that we 
prefer to read about our great authors rather than 
to read the authors themselves. We revel in cri- 
tiques upon the text, and let the text go. We 
study English literature by proxy. We know it 
at second hand, through the descriptions of the 
mep who know it by immediate inspection. Ours 
is an age of manuals upon English literature in 
every form of historical, biographical and critical 
delineation. When before have there been so 
many writers—like Craik, Henry Reed, Taine, 
Morris, Morley, Masson, Angus, Child, Corson, 
Shaw, Hart, Tuckerman—engaged in ministering 
to the eager appetite of this generation for cir- 
cuitous knowledge about the great masters of our 
language? And the long processions of Modern 
Athenians who just now pace their nightly march 
to Lowell Institute—who are they but people who 
forbear to read Charles Lamb, and Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth by their firesides, in order that they 
may go out through the chill air to a public hall 
and hear Mr. Fields give his fascinating gossip 
about them? And there may be a vast amount of 


truth in the paradox that such bewitching lect- 
ures on English literature as Mr. Fields is giving 
this year and as Mr. Weiss gave last year do ac- 
tually lull into laziness, and into a certain self- 


@omplacent content with their small stock of sec-, 


ond-hand information about English literature, 
more persons than they stimulate to read that lit- 
erature for themselves. VDitiful as it seems, it is 
nevertheless true that the mainspring of the in- 
terest which many people have in the great pro- 
ductions of our language is vanity—the wish to 
appear to know something about them when their 
names are mentioned in society, and the ambition 
of these people, though really themselves opaque 
bodies, to shine in the light of what somebody 
else has told them to say concerning these produc- 
tions. For this purpose, a short ramble with 
Taine, an occasional glance at the literary reviews, 
and the tranquil dissipation of a course of literary 
lectures now and then, will be a more econouical 
use of time and labor than the original and per- 
sistent effort necessary to master our literature at 
its sources. So that if, as Mr. Fields says, our lit- 
erature now beenot read as it was forty years ago, 
and be not studied at all, who is to blame for it 
but such delightful people as Mr. Fields himself 
and his literary fellow-laborers—the lecturers, the 
critics, the manual-makers—who benevolently 
purvey to us busy beggars just enough of the in- 
tellectual crumbs which fall from the rich men’s 
tables to stay our appetites and to beguile us from 
the effort of making a determined rush for the 
viands which stand upon the tables themselves ? 

However, we will not be so ungracious as to lay 
upon Mr. Fields, and the like of him, all the blame 
for the evil which he so gracefully points out 
and complains of. There are other influences in 
these days which tend more explicitly toward the 
same result. It is, for one thing, the age of jour- 
Dalism. We are great readers—but we read news- 
papers and not books. We love to sit down in 
our libraries, where the shelves are laden with 
beautiful editions of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, Clarendon, Milton, Burke and Tennyson, 
and give our days and nights to—the weekly 
papers and the monthly magazines. Moreover, 
the drift of fashion in book-reading is at present 
toward books in French or German or Italian; 
and many a man among us who still keeps up the 
old custom of reading books, and who has never 
yot acquainted with our own great masters, thinks 
that he is doing the wise and glorious thing by 
toiling at Lessing and Dante and Corneille. 

But the sermon which we wish to preach from 
the text which Mr. Fields has given tis has its chief 
practical application m what we wish now to say. 
Reading about English literature and listening to 
lectures about it are very well. It is likewise 
very well to buy the richly-bound volumes in 
which English literature is deposited, and to put 
them into elegant cases behind glass doors. But 
all this we may do and still remain very disloyal 
to our literature, and very ignorant of it. All 
these things are but preparations for the study of 
the subject. Unless we beware, we shall be so 
completely satistied with having made these prep- 
arations that we shall never get beyond them. 
And taking Shakespeare as the eulmination and 
the representative of all that is magnificent and 
precious in English literature, the following epi- 
gram enables us to summarize, as we conclude, 
much of what Mr. Fields has hinted and what we 
would echo upon this topic: 

Shakespeare! august, resplendent name! 
Rich the race that did but breed him. 


His works we buy: we shout his fame :— 
Suppose, some day, we read him! 


ASKING FOR TEARS. 
BY MRS. 8S. M. B. PIATT. 


‘ IVE others what Thou wilt or what they will. 
TY The sear Thy hand has made is pallid still. 
The purple and the ermine of our fate, 
If sent to we in pity, were too late. 


This world is as a goblet fair and fine, 

But Life isan exceeding bitter wine; 

We taste a drop of hopey here and there, 
Yet, surely, wormwood mingles everywhere. 


=o, let me come to Thee in this wild way, 
Fierce with a grief that will not sleep, to pray 
(of all thy treasures, Father, only one, 

After which I may say—Thy will be done. 


Hide not in utter dark or utter light, 
ForIT am Thine. Oh, wait not to requite 
The cruelty of Love, that took away 
The last and sweetest of Thy gifts, I say. 


Nay, fear not Thou to make my time too sweet. 
I nurse a Sorrow—kiass its hands and feet, 

Call it all piteous, precious names, and try, 
Awake at night, to hush its belpless cry. 


The sand is at my moaning lip, the glare 
Of the cternal desert fills the air. 
My eyes are blind and burning, and the years 


Swetek gu before me, give me Tearg, 


The Sunday-School, 


It is perhaps not kuown to some, says Dr. Plumer in 
his new work on Pastoral Theology, that, when first started, 
Sabbath-schools were conducted by paid teachers. The price 
usually given was thirty-three cents, or the third of a dollar, 
for each Sabbath. The great body of teachers in our day, he 
continues, could not possibly be had for any money. The 
considerations which move them are far more noble than 
anything earthly. But suppose cach teacher was paid the 
little pittance already stated, then the two hundred and ten 
thousand officers and teachers in the schools of our country 
would at this time be receiving about seventy thousand dol- 
lars per week, and in twelve months their salarics would rive 
to the sum of three million, six hundred and forty thousand 
dollars; yet not one cent is paid for tuition. Were ever 
sound instruction and valuable knowledge diffused at seo 
cheap a rate as in our Sabbath-schouls ? 

Just what to do with the “infants’’—how to classify 
them, and how to teach them—is one of those puzzling ques- 
tions which each school must settle foritself, if it can settle 
itatall. The children are a little world in themselves, which 
would make a very eccentric orbit if left to do its own guid- 
ing, and it is not so easy for older and stronger ones to keep 
it within the bounds of gravitation. The infant classes are 
usually taught with cight or ten scholars in cach, like the 
other classes, but there are now found a good many advo- 
cates of the plan of putting them all together. Rev. Dr. An- 
derson, of one of the Baptist churches of Brooklyn, considers 
this the better course, and fortifies himself with several pre- 
cedents. In St. Louis he knows of a class of fifty to sixty 
children in one room, most successfully taught by one teach- 
er; a pastor in Philadelphia has a class of six hundred pupils 
allin one room; when Dr. Chalmers commenced his famous 
ministry in Scotland, he took sixteen to twenty Sunday- 
school rooms in the different parts of his parish, and put a 
skilled teacher over a class in each room; and in Mr. Spur- 
geon's church a feeble woman teaches from five hundred to 
one thousand of her sex, having gathered them gradually and 
now holding them together by her tact and power. But per- 
haps these are exceptional instances. It must be said for the 
sinall classes that the teacher can take a more personal in- 
terest in the little scholars than in the large classes where 
their individuality must necessarily be lost sight of. In 
either case, everything depends upon the teacher. 


Reference was made last week to the Philadelphia 
Quaker Sabbath-schools. The Friends in Lynn, Masa., are 
also showing an increasing interest in the same direction, 
judging from their recent three days’ session. Their debates 
on the various topics were enlivened by the presence of 
women, who talked as readily as the men, and the spirit 
shown was modern and progressive throughout. When we 
see the Friends, observes an exchange, proposing to discard 
their quaint old garb, and their “thees"’ and “thous,” and to 
introduce singing into their Sunday-schools. whence it would 
eventually work its way into their mectinss, it looks as if the 
sect were determined not to dic. 


Ilardly a week passes that we do not notice some 
new suggestions or new plans respecting Sabbath-school 
work. This only indicates the awakened interest in the 
cause. One of the latest schemes proposed is the establish- 
ment ofa Sunday-school Teachers’ College, which ought not 
to attract less attention because it is on trial in an English 
town. The International Lesson System makes all the 
schools one in their aims and methods of progress. In this 
case the objects of the college are to provide teachers with 
means for special preparation for their work; to give the 
older scholars an opportunity for general improvement, and 
prepare them to be ready to fill the vacancies among the 
teachers; and its third object is to assist such teachers as are 
likely to become superintendents of schools, lay preachers, 
district visitors and town missionaries. The college is an ex- 
periment, and will only betried in part at first. 


As the highest estimate of the number of children 
now belonging to Sunday-schools in the Cnited States is only 
5,000,000, and assuming that the school age is from four years 
to twenty, which would give 15,000,000 children and youth in 
the country, it is evident that the American Sunday-school 
Union has a great field and a great work before it in estab- 
lishing and sustaining new schools. Whenever its claims are 
brought up, these facts and figures should be recalled. 


“Now,” said the child’s teacher, “I seca great many 
shops open in this street, though it is God's day. You must 
on no account spend this prize money I give you, in any of 
them to-day, but keep it till to-morrow. You understand, I 
shan’t be with you to see you; but there is One who will see 
you, and find out at once if you break the Sabbath day.”’ The 
little one was silent, but looked thoughtfully into the 
speaker's face. ** Who will see you?" be asked again. “ My- 
self will see me,” said the child in an instant, evidently dis- 
daining the thought of deceiving even when alone. 


If converted teachers are not to be had, shall the 
unconverted be called upon? This depends upon the in- 
dividual and the extent to which he is unconverted, as it 
were. But we leave the answer as it was given lately in the 
Fulton Street Prayer Meeting, in thiscity. One gentleman 
mentioned what he considcred a lamentable fact, that a large 
per centage of the Now Jersey teachers were unconverted, 
and claimed that, were it otherwise, a larger number of con- 
versions would be reported. Still he considered such instruc- 
tion better than none at all, and believed that God can and 
doea* make use of his own word to lead sinners to come to 
him. Whereupon another gentleman rose and said: “ Cer- 
tainly he docs, and I will give youa few cxamples. In Dk- 
nois, where now stands a large city, wasa rapidly growing 
settlement, and many youth and children running at large on 
the Sabbath. There were no Christians or Christian privileges 
in the place. Seeing the state of things, two army officers, of 
the war of 1812, established a Sabbath-school, and gathered 
the ehildren together, and did the best they could to bring 
them under the power of Bible truth. What followed? Why, 
just what often has in similar cases. These two officers be- 
came couverted, and that school grew iutoachurch.” This 
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SOLIDARITY, 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


| JAUL builded better than he knew when he 


conecived of society as a “grand man,” a human 


organism. But his conception was less representative 


of actual society, at any time thus far in its history, 
than of the ideal to which it has been tending from the 
beginning. Just as God felt his way up to man through 
innumerable lower forms of life, he is now feeling his 
way up to a highly organized society through lower 
social forms, and the stages of the latter process repeat, 
with wonderful likeness, the stages of the former, 
* So in man’s self arise 

August anticipations, symbols, types 

Ofadim splendor ever on before 

In that eternal circle run by life.” 
f Por what is the difference between one organism and 
another that makes the organism higher or lower as 
the case may be? It is a difference of unity, of con- 
Dection between the different parts. The more of a 
unit the organism is, the hicher it is. This unity gener- 
ally centers in the brain. But some of the lowest crea- 
tures have nothing which suggests a brain. Their 
Whole nervous system consists of a few sensitive points 
of gray matter connected by a single line. As these 
points multiply, and from these nerve centers the 
nerves ramify in greater numbers, the organism rises 
in the scale of being. The lowest animal forms have 
go little unity that they can be chopped up into little 
Pieces, and these pieces will set up for themselves and 
be quite indifferent to what has happened to them. 
But * when the brains are out the man will die; and 
be cannot cut his finger but the bloody news is tele- 
graphed immediately to his brain. 

Human soviety repeats this chapter of relations in 
the human organism, That, too, is highly organized 
in proportion as its parts have more communication 
with each other, more sympathy with each other, and 
are more dependent on each other. At first it is like 
the Protozoa, the Rhizopods, almost structureless. 
Sever it into pieces and the parts set up for themselves 
and get along as well as ever. But, as the growing 
completeness of the animal means more brotherlood 
of parts, more neighborliness, more unity of action 
anil of interests, so the growing completeness of <)- 
Ciety means these very things; just what Paul said, in 
short, * Weare members one of another,’ and, then, 
beside, what he said further, “ And all the members 
have not the same office.”’ 

This is another sign of growth in animal and in so0- 
cial organism. Nothing is more remarkable in the 
Jower forms of life than the freedom with which the 
different parts of the organism fulfill each other's fune- 
tions. That John Carter should have used his teeth 
for hands, and so have made such pictures as a Land- 
seer could commend; that some other artist should 
have painted beautiful pictures with his feet—these 
are remarkable exceptions, and only admirable be- 
cause the hands were wanting. But the little creature 
culled the hydra can turn itself inside out, and use the 
lining of its stomach for its skin, and its skin for the 
lining of ite stomach, and in the lower organisms gen- 
erally each separate part is a sort of Jack-at-all-trades. 
It is only in the higher organisms that the different 
parts have different functions which they almost 
never exceed. Division of labor is the sign by which 
the higher animal organism conquers. 

So with the higher organism of society. That wasa 
Wise saying of Seneca: “The gods divided man into 
mon that he wight be more helpful to himself."” When 
Boviety was in its infancy there was man only; proper- 
ly speaking there were no men; because there was no 
individuality. Cain was not differentiated from Abel 
by his employment. Each man caught his own fish, 
killed his own game, mended his own nets, tilled his 
own ground, made his own scanty clothing. And there 
is nothing more interesting than to watch the break- 
ing up of this original homogeneous mass into hetero- 
geneous individuality, the division of man into men. 

Society is not vet so highly organized that Paul's 
question, “ Whois weak and [I am not weak?’ can be 
truly answered with the assurance that bo one can be 
weak without weakening everybody else. But the 
Whole tendency of society is toward an ever larg#r and 
completer unity. If the neighbor be, as Jesus said, the 
man who helps us or the man whom we can help, then 
indeed have we all a great many more neighbors than 
our fathers had before us; then, indeed is our neigh- 
borhood almost synonymous with the habitable part of 
the earth. Steam and electricity have annihilated 
time, and a pleasure trip around the world is getting 
to be no uncommon thing, and San Francisco is only 
six days from New York, and Liverpool is only nine 
or ten, and John Stuart Mill's death at Avignon is 
known in Brooklyn sooner than Washington's was 
known by the remoter slaves on his plantation. It is 
wonderful this knitting together of the ends of the 
earth. Everywhere we are standing in a great whis- 
pering gallery, and have only to put our ears to the 
wall to hear if Pius IX. had a good night, or what 
Certain goods are selling for in Caleutta. 

Now what is the significance of this larger neighbor- 
hood, this freer communication, this higher nervous 
Organism of soeiety? It means, of course, a larger 
Bympathy. It makes a great deal of difference to our 
feelings whether we hear of some disaster long after 
the event, or while it is still fresh—while perhaps it is 
Stillin process. When London waa burned the news 


Must have traveled very slowly into the interior, and 


TIE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


when it arrived it must have been such an old story 
that half its interest and painfulness must have already 
evaporated. Doubtless it was some weeks before the 
news arrived at Edinburgh, then the only other city 
in the United Kingdom. But when Chicago was in 
flames, London and Paris were as good as there to 
watch, with Brooklyn and New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia, the onward march of the devouring 
foe. 

But if the higher organism of society, the closer 
interlacing of its parts, meant only this indetinite ex- 
tension of our sympathy, a lower organism might be 
preferred, There is no special advantage in sypathiz- 
ing with poor hearts that are seared in mighty con- 
fagrations, and crushed by falling bridges, or explod- 
ing mines, or swooped to death in an Atlantic horror, 
if our hands cannot in any way second our hearts. But 
such is pot our actual situation. The ends of the earth 
are brought nearer for help as well as for sympathy. 
The electric Inessenger that brings the news of ruinous 
disaster is sent back quicker than it came with prom- 
ise of aid, and the iron horses pant to be upou the road 
with tons of food and clothing. 


* A sudden impulse thrilled each wire 
That siznalled round that sea of fire. 
Swift words of cheer, warm heart-throbs cama, 
In tears of pity died the tame. 


* From east and west, from south and north, 
The messages of hope shot forth, 
And underneath the severing wave 
The world, full-banded, reached to save.’ 


Yes, almost literally, “the world.” The Chicago 
bankers put it so in the resolutions which they passed, 
thanking “the noble-hearted people of the world” for 
their overwhelming generosity. Translate those words 
into the dialect of duty, and they mean that the hicher 
organization of society is opportunity for helptulness, 
a helpfulness that shall not always wait for some great 
overmastering call upon our sympathy, but express 
it-elf in a hundred simple unobtrusive ways. 

* Bear ve one another's burdens,” that is the lesson 
of this higher social organism. And this Wwe are com- 
pelled to do in many cases, Whether we will or no, 
For every idle man, every working man’s labor is more 
difienlt. The honest are obliged to pay not merely 
their own debts, but the bad debts of the dishonest. 
(on the other hand, the development of the social 
organism has rende ed certain forms of vice much 
more innocuous than they were before, The miser is 
by no means the evil-doer now that he was formerly. 
He is a public benefactor, wi “jont meaning it. His 
money is not hoarded uselessly, but let out at interest, 
and so it builds houses and ships, and sets machinery 
going, and sinks shafts, and brings up lead and iron 
and coal from the deep places of the earth. The mod- 
ern miser is his own worst enemy; he is the poor man’s 
involuntary drudge and slave. He labors, and other 
men enter into his labors. What is our whole system 
of credit but a great fraternity in which every mer- 
chant and broker and manufacturer is in tacit agree- 
ment with every other, to be just and honorable in all 
his dealings. “ Who is weak and I am not weak,” is as 
good doctrine in Wall street as in Corinth. We have 
lately had abundant proof of this. But what fellow- 
ship is there between this doctrine and the principle of 
competition upon which our world of trade is founded, 
Apparently very little, and for this reason 1, for one, 
do not accept the principle of competition as a finality. 
It does not seem to me a Christian principle. But in 
the meantime there are different sorts of competition. 
These are sorts against which there is no law. It is 
quite right for the farmer to grow better crops than 
his neighbors if he can, for the manufacturer to manu- 
facture better goods, for the tradesman to conduct his 
business ina more honest and straightforward manner. 
He need not be afraid of seeming to accuse bis neigh- 
bors with his loftier ideals. Let him rather be afraid 
of helping them to tolerate, and then to act iniquity. 

There are many signs in the financial world of some- 
thing more like brotherhood and helpfulness than 
competition can bestow. Might not every insurance 
company take for its motto, “ We are members one of 
another; or, * Bear ve one another's burdens.” Did 
selfishness originally dictate this scheme of mutual 
helpfulness? It is quite probable: but if it did, selfish- 
ness, for once, stumbled into the arms of Christian 
charity. But there are indications on the horizon of a 
more conscious apprehension of Christian brotherhood 
asa working principle in the industrial world. Hun- 
dreds of just men are now looking to cofperation in 
some form as the possible solution of that labor prob- 
lem which is constantly recurring—one day threaten- 
ing our cities with total darkness, another doubling the 
price of coal—for, whoever loses by these operations, 
the monopolist generally sees to it that he does not. 
Our tabor conventions are vanity, and our labor re- 
formers are a lie. Legislation will meddle with these 
matters only to make them worse; but that some re- 
adjustment of the relations of labor and capital is 
imminent, one need not be a prophet to perceive. 
Whether it shall come peaceably, or through infinite 
trouble and sorrow, it is for the intelligent and 
thoughtful men of the community, both rich and poor, 
tosay. If these are going to abdicate in favor of the 
idler and the demagogue, there may well be thunder 

the horizon as well as dawn. 

Let us not be too much elated at our conquest of the 
forces of nature, though in spite of the taunt in the Book 


of Job, we can “ send lightgings that they may go aud. 
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say unto us, Here weare."” Our victories here do but 
suggest a greater victory which, if it goes unwon, will 
0 put the rest to shame that they become almost hate- 
fulin our eyes. It is not enough for us to season our 
breakfast with a sympathy for the new batch of un- 
fortunates reported in the morning's paper that ex. 
hausts itself in sighs or objurgations, It is not enough 
for us to be occasionally surprised by some overwhelm- 
ing disuster into a generosity which we afterward 
regret, and so deduct a commission on the rest of our 
beneficence for a year to come. “The path of the just 
man is a shining light which groweth brighter and 
brighter till the perfect day.” It is no spasm, ro 
fever; but the calm flow of healthy blood that takes 
ita color from the light of duty and self-sacrifice. 
After all, the great question for each and every man 
is not so much, “ Who is weak and | am not weak?" as 
itis, “If Lam weak who is not weak?’ Will the time 
ever come when all men everywhere will be brave 
enough to ask themselves this question, and to abide 
by the oracular response? For, surely, if it ever does 
come, in the day of its coming the kingdom of heaven 
upon earth will be something better than any Edeu 
or Saturniau days that poets have conceived. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPON D- 
ENT, 
THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE-THE NONCON- 
FORMISTS IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Lonpows, Nor. 8, 1875. 


beg to facilities of communication, com- 
m munity of interests and common speech, every 
social movement of importance is equally felt on both 
sides the Atlantic, on whichever side it may originate. 
Weare just now, commervially, feeling the effects of 
your recent Wall Street panic in the shape of 9 per 
cout. at the Bank of England—a trying and perilous 
state of things which may bring down sound but not 
very strong firms, and thus inaugurate a counter-panic 
on this side. Religiously we are more pleasantly and 
beneficially feeling the influence of your very success- 
ful and hallowed meetings of the Evangelical Alliance. 
The eynical seorn of the Times, to which anything 
more spiritual than a share-list or a political debate is 
a mystery—notwithstanding almost all religious En- 
glishmen not committed to Ultramontane exclusive- 
ness are rejoicing that the meetings in New York af- 
forded so grand a demonstration of the depth and 
catholicity of religious feeling—the reproach of the 
Times, that the papers and discussions produced noth- 
ing very hew—either in apologetics or proposas for 
aggressive religious action—proceeds on a mistaken 
supposition concerning the objects of the meeting. 
The great end of such gatherings is to demonstrate the 
essential oneness of heart of Christian men belonging 
to different churches, and to refute the grand and con- 
stantly reiterated accusation of Rome and Anglicanism 
that their diversities of form involve essential antago- 
nisms of life. The first and most rejoicing feeling of 
most good men is caused by whatever evidences of 
essential unity under ecclesiastical and even dogmatic 
diversity the meetings of the Alliance furnish—and 
without any disparagement of the intrinsic worth of 
men like the Dean of Canterbury and Mr. Freemantle, 
no one can doubt that the attention they excited, and 
the enthusiasm with which they were received, were 
mainly owing to the fact that they were members of 
an ecclesiastical community which has been character- 
ized as being next to Rome exclusive and arrogant in 
its ecclesiastical assumptions. The most insignificant 
prelate of the Romish or Greek church would have ex- 
cited more interest still. Able as some of the papers 
read were, therefore, their chief practical value was 
their indication of unity. For the matter of novelty 
the apologists of Christianity can hardly be reproach- 
ed, when men like Mr. Matthew Arnold and Strauss 
are reproducing as the bases of the new faith the 
exploded materialistic theories of the old pagan Greeks, 

The Vatican Council and the Old Catholie Congress 
have #neir counterpart in this great Protestant gather- 
ing, for which the characteristic energy, hospitality, and 
freedom of Americans have secured so signal a success, 
the effects of which will be felt in many subtle ways, 
Dr. Schaff is to be heartily congratulated on such a re- 
sult of his laborious efforts; and we, who were unable 
to be present, can only soothe our regrets by the com- 
placency of a virtuous sense of duty at home, and 
catch as much as our eager sympathies may of your 
fervors from the printed reports of what was said and 
done and felt. 

The present state of things in England hardly calls 
for special remark. The Nonconformist revolt against 
the educational policy of Mr. Gladstone's Government 
has produced its effects—it was carried far enough to 
show the country that a Liberal Government without 
its backbone of Nonconformist liberalism was an im- 
possibility. In the local elections which took place 
seat after seat was lost, not because the Tories gained— 
in no instance, I believe, was this the case—but because 
Nonconformist Liberals refused longer to support 
the reactionary policy of the Goverument. Their 
judgment was confirmed by Mr. Bright, who took oc- 
casion to declare publicly that, in his judgment, the 
Education Bill of Mr. Forster was the worst measure 
passed«by a Liberal Government since the Reform Bill. 
The Government and the liberal party became alarmed. 
If rumors are to be believed, they are now conscious of 


the fatal blunder that they made, and would gladly 
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rectify it. Even liberal Episcopaliaus are now, on all 
cially that the celebrated 25th clause must be repealed, 
Suddenly Mr. Bright's return to the Cabiuet was an- 
nounced; the Nonconuformists at once, and eagerly, sus- 
pended active hostilities. Kuowing Mr. Bright's opin- 
jons, and knowing also his uncompromising honor and 
incorruptible transparency of character and feeling— 
they felt assured that a significancy might be attached 
to his return to office, which could pertain to that of 
no other man in England. They felt that Mr. Glad- 
stone must have purposes, and that Mr. Bright had 
accepted them, which virtually involved all being done 
that could be done to retrace the miscbicf of the past. 
One thing is certain—Mr. Bright knows tbat this is the 
interpretation put upon his return to office. It would 
be simply impossible for either him or Mr, Gladstone 
to permit it to be uncoutradicted for a single day. 
Both are men of unimpeachable honor; they may 
make blunders, but neither is capable of betraying 
confidence, explicit or implicit. Were they to permit 
this coufidence to influence the practical action of Non- 
conformists until after the election, and then, by word 
or deed, to declare it unjustified, their characters as 
public men would be blasted, and a swift and terrible 
Nemesis would avenge the wrong done, all the more 
passionately because it is an understanding and tot a 
compact. 

The Edueation League, therefore, at once passed 
resolutions of provisional confidence In the Govern- 
ment. The elections at Bath and Taunton were won 
by the Liberals—after two previous defeats at Bath— 
and, although -not quite reassured, the Liberals are 
Virtually reunited. It needs only the avowal of defi- 
nite Liberal measures to restore tothe Government suh- 
stantially the strength with which it took office. Mr. 
D'Israeli by his absurd * Bath Letter completely dis- 
sipated any imagivations coucerning the expediency 
of a Tory Government. Lis speech when he refused to 
take office, in the early part of the vear, avowed that 
he had not a pelicy, and his letter deuvounced the 
liberal policy iu convenient generalities and artful 
alliterations, but did not venture to indjcate a single 
measure which he was prepared to reverse, if he came 
into power. This made his own followers almost be- 
side themselves with humiliation aud rage. It was as 
great a blunder as the Pope's letter to the Emperor 
William; as the attempt to restore the Count de Cham- 
bord. It has reacted upon the party most disa-trously, 
and whatever mav be the fecling about the 
crovernment, perhaps the prospects of the Conserva- 
tives, apart from possible blunders of their opponents, 
Were never more gloomy. They lave been doomed in 
the past to pass the most advanced liberal measures 
as the price of temporary power, and the future will 
be, in this respect, more exigent <till The Liberals 


hands, admitting that something mnust be done—espe- 


— 


more upon the tone and geveral assurance of his speech 


than upon specific intimations. If in these respects his 
speech is at all iu harmouy with that of Mr. Bright, 
the Liberals throughout the country will be one again, 
and at the general election next veur, while there will 
be, as ever, the vicissitudes of a battle, the Marquis of 
Salisbury will find himself as visionary a prophet as 
Mr. D' Israeli, in declaring, as be has done in his politi- 
cal manifesto in the Quarterly, that tie Liberals are 
defeated along their whole line. Whatcan be done is 
another question. If the Cabivet be divided upon the 
Faducation question it will net be very likely to do any- 
thing, but it may be kept from doing any further mis- 
chief. In the meantime, the three years for which the 
School Boards were elected have expifed, and in a few 
days elections for another three years will take place. 
The Episcopal clergy are again straining every nerve 
to get the control of the School Boarda, "The work of 
the last three years, in London especial? has Deen so 
heavy that a large perceutage of the best men are re- 
tiring, in addition to several who have before resigned. 
Clergymen are candidates in unusual numbers, and 
the struggle will be fierce. Happily the schools built 
and undertaken cannot be got rid of by any reaction- 
ary majority. Foundations have been laid upon which 
structures of solid value must be built. The chief 
peril is lest a pecuniary panic seize rate-payers, and 
they vote for those who will promise to luy the fewest 


educational burdens upon parishes, 
( ANONBURY. 


The Chureh., 


IIOME, 

\ Citeage daily paper notices the circumstance that 
aJdeowish Rabbiin that city bas requested to be represented in 
the Unitarian Union” there. This is not the first indication 
of a tendency among the Hebrews to break away from their 


historic exclusiveness, as exchange of pupils with Unitarians 


Liberal | 


wo thought that a spellin the cold shade of the op- | 


3 ition would be beneficial to their leaders now see 
that it would be too paradoxical, aud things are vir- 
tually as they were—at least it depeuds apon the forth- 
coming programine of the sesstonof whether 
will be so or not. 

Mr. Bricht’s nagnificent specechat Birmingham con- 
firmed the contented fecling of the Liberals. He covld 
not speak definitely as to forthcoming Measures, inas- 
much as the policy of the government is agreed upon 
only at the Cabinet meetings, which are just about 


of 


commencing, but the tone and faith of his speech was | 


everytbing that could be desired—it had the true ring 
of Mr. Bright's high-toned principle in it. In this Mr. 
Bright never fails. From the first days of bis Anti- 
Corn-Law crusade to the present, through evil report 


and good report, Mr. Bright has always been as trans-. 


parent in his meetings, and has been pure in his mo- 
tives and purposes as Washington—the suspicion of 


selfishness or trimming has never attached to bim. | 


Even his bitterest opponents admit his lofty character 
to be an imperishable possession of English political 
history. 


Mr. Bright does far more than giveussurance , 


of measures, he inspires faith in the patriotic applica. | 


tion of principles. In this faith we pow rest. His 
Bpeech has of course been subjected to the most micro- 
scopic and diversified criticism. IHis power and the 


significance of his return to the Cabinet can hardly be . 


denied, but the Times, the Saturday Review, the Spec- 


tator, the Pall Mall, the Guardian, ete... have tried 


to find consolation in it according to their hopes or 
fears, rather than according to simple facts. Thev 
have agreed that his return to office is merely an act 


of chivalrous feeling toward Mr. Gladstone, and does | 


not imply a policy; that his power as a tribune of the 
people is a thing of the past; that he is careful not to 
commit himself to anything definite; that Mr. Forster 
continues at the Education departmeut—that Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright are willing to mystifv the 


| efficiency of these helpers, 


Nonconformists by mere rhetoric and prestige. Menan- 


while we are told that Mr. Forster is furiously angry 
with Mr. Bright. Nonconformists are reproached for 
having the godless Fortnightly and Air. Jobn Morley 


for their ally—as if in every battle of liberali-m which | 


they have ever fought it was not of necessity that a 
fortiori all radicals, Jews, Turks, infidels and atheists 
would be on their side just as it was of necessity that 
Mr. Forster carried his reactionary clauses by tbe 
belp of High Chrrchmen aud Tories. We shall see. 

In the meantime we wait for Mr. Gladstone tospeak. 
He is to be at the Lord Mayor's banquet on Monday. 
Whetber Cabinet measures are any of them so matured 
as that he can foreshadow them, or whether if he can 


he will, remaing to be seen. We shall, however, rely 


-- 


| 


has already boon made by them in two or three other places. 


In view of the great need of more Swedish Lutheran 
ministers in the West, Rev. C. Anderson, an Anglicized 
swede. has opened a theological department in connection 
with hi< mission institute at Keokuk, lowa. The institutions 
of the mother country cannot supply the demand for preach- 
ers, hence this enterprise of Mr. Anderson, He has four or 
five stustents 

Fifftecu dollars is suid) to represent 
Valine of the uissionary boxes sent out tothe West from Con- 
necticutalone during the past year. In viving single articles, 
people may think they are doing litile,—they could easily 
rive more— but it is the agwregate Contributions that rejoice 
the missionary, and should encourawe at home 
up their gift, however small, 


The American Llome Missionary Association ix for- 
tunate in securing Rev. W. W. Patton. D.D., of Chicawo, as 
its Ddi-trict for the West, in place of Rev. ©. H. 
Howard, who has resioned. Although he consents to occupy 
the position for not more than six months, his influence in 
promoting th: interests of the Assoctation cannot tut de- 
cidedly felt oven for a short period, 


Sac 


From the Church ond State learn that the ser- 
vices of the Episcopal Church have lately been beld for the 
first time in the Chapel of Yale College, upon the anniversary 
the Berkeley Association, when Bishop 
preached the sermon, with President Porter in the pulpit 
withhim. Drs. Beardley and Brewster read the service, and 
the Collese choir sang the chants, 


We 


A manafter Mr. Bergh’s own heart must have leon 
Mr. John Smith. of Swansea, Vt.. who lately perished while 
trving to save bis stock froma burning barn. Of course Mr. 
Smith had a special interest in trying to save it, as the cattle 
were possibly all he had; but it sets off human nature advan 
tageously to have such instances of devotion to the brute 
cur now and then, let the motive be what it may. 


In view of the self-distrust of manv in attempting 
the organization of missionary societies, and of the marked 
sucess of those who tried (saves the Adraner, in its report of 
the la=t meeting of the Woman's Board, at Racine). 
sent a wavelet of laughter through the room by the quaint 
remark that were she to write a tract, the tith 
“She hath done what she thought she couldn't.”’ 


waerttlel bee, 
Wyoming proposes to rid herselfof the reputation of 


in the Union where gumbling is 
the viee with a wholesome and 


being the only Territery 
lewalizeul, bes 
eflective haw, 
statute, but it is rather a sugwestive Ccommen- 
tury upon the Legislature to be told that it is somewhat doubt- 


ful whether it has the disposition and nerve tu repeal it. 


\trention is called by Bishop Paddock, of Massa- 
chusett<, tothe important agency of lay readers inthe church, 
and he asks the clergy of his diocese to lend their hearty co- 
Operation in seconding his efforts to increase the number and 


-Wweoping out 


to come into more prominence in all the churches, if it is to 
be made the efficient force that it is capabic of becoming. 


Qne of the Jewish congregations in this city has. 


adopted the very practical plan of relieving their poor by 
~eking them out at their homes, There will be many people 
this winter who bave never depended on charity before, 
whose wants they will not make known themselves. They 
must be visited. The congregation in question propose to 
spend about six thousand dollars in this benevolent work. 


PERSONAL.—Rev. Dr. Stone, formerly of the Park 
Street Church, Boston, now bhasone of the largest congrega- 
tions in San Francisco. A correspondent writing from that 
point says that the Doctor is a power there, bisinfluence being 
the same in kind, if not in degree,as that of the late Starr King. 
—Rev. Dr. J. G. Butler (Lutheran) has been re-clected Chap- 


| lain of the House of Repreventatives at Washington,—Migs | 


the | 
| dollars wae lifted onthe day of dedication. 


to hew 


| the work would probably be ocx 
/ and the necessary expenses would amount to thirty thousand 


Huntington . 


puton, when the Archbishop can consecrate it. 


lady 


The Governor recommends the repeal of the | 


This subject of lay work has yet | 


| Emma Whipple is one of the assistants to Prof. Anders.. 


who has reccutly started a theological seminary at Kooks «, 


lowa, for the training of Swedish ministers. 


The Bishops who came together in this city a feow 
dayssinee to consider Bishop Cummins’s case took no action 
whatever, says the Episcopal Register, but simply bad a cor- 
sultation. The Standing Committee of the Diocesé of Ken- 
tucky bave made out their charges against Dr. Cummins, an! 
the presiding Bishop, Dr. Smith, has declared the latter « 
future episcopal acts as null and void. This is the on}, 
Official attitude yet taken by the Church in the matter. 


Did any of our readers, asks the Jnterior, ever know 
of a congregation who went heavily in debt for a new church 
and who did not soon thereafter snub and ship their pastor ’ 
The church debt makes people cross, ill-natured, critical ; and 
the minister is the most natural object in the world at which 
to shoot splenetic arrows. We should say that congregation. 
which can allow themselves to display so sweet a disposition 
ought to have a debt bang around their necks until it brinws 
them to their knees. 


Judging from the prompt and unanimous approval 
of the scheme to unite with the Reformed Church which the 
Synod of Alabama has expressed, it seems certain that the 
other synods of the Presbyterian Church, South, will folow 
in the same line. The time is ripe for breaking down oid 
prejudices, andif the Dutch element in the North combines 
with the Presbyterianism in the South, a body can be formed 
through which other unions may be made possible. 


Among the local revivals which are in progress 
here and there, the most remarkable is the one which has 
blessed the Methodist Church at Paris, Ky. Since October 19th, 
there have been three hundred and five conversions and as 
many accessions to the church. Whole families have pro- 
fessed conversion, and Thanksgiving Day was made a joyful 
one by the baptism of over two bundred persons. The city 
at large has felt the influence of the revival to a considerable 
extent, 


A small installment of Mennonite cmigrants has ar- 
rived in this country and settled in Dakotah Territory. They 
are the advance guard of a lerge number of co-religionists 
who expect to come here from the borders of the Black Sea 
during the next yeer. The importance of this emigration lies 
in the fact that the families composing it are wenerally well- 
to-do people, who bring with them strong religious convic- 
tions—something nat to be overlooked in a settler on the 
frontier. 


The First German Methodist Church in St. Louis has 


| just completed its third house of worship since it was organ- 
_ ized in 1845, and it now rejoices in ample accommodations, a4 


well causing its minister to rejoice ina parsonage, Despite 
the pressure of the times, a debt of twenty-cight thousand 
The society for- 
tunately bas an energetic pastor, and both ought now to 
labor with increased zeal amony the larwe German population 
in St. Tavis. 


The Rev. Dr. Hitcheock stated at the meeting of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, held in this city last woeh, that 
omplished inabout five years, 


dollars per annum. Lieut. Steever, who has charge of the sur- 


Veying party. is now in this country teinporurily, and he gave a 


brief account of what his party bad done in the way of sur- 
veyving the Holy Land, east of the Jordan, six hundred square 
wiles having been gone over. Judwe Palv, Dra. Adams and 
Washburn also made addresses, calling attention to the im- 
portance of the enterprise. 


When the new Catholic cathedral in New York i« 
completed, it will doubtless be one of the handsomest struct- 
ures in the country. Lf money is forthcoming, the work will 
le sufficiently far advanced to permit atemporary roof being 
The date of 
its completion, says the Catholic Revici, “depends on the 
charity of the faithful.” The churches in the city are divided 
inte six classes, which for the ncxt three years are asseased to 
pay from fifteen hundred to fifty dollars annually toward the 
building fund. To those who shall subscribe to it, “ the spir- 
itual advantages hitherto enjoyed from the celebration of the 
Most Iloly Sacrifice of the Mass will be continued.” 


Two delegates to the Evangelical Alliance were 
wmong the lost passengers of the ill-fated Ville du Harre—Revy. 
Professor Pronier, of Geneva, and Rey. A. Carrasco, of Madrid. 
The three others were saved—Rev. N. Weiss, Rev. Emile F. 
Cook. and Rey. Theophilus Loriaux, of Paris. Those who at 
fondest the Conference may remember Professor Pronier, who 
rea‘l a Valuable paper on “Catholicism in Switerland,”’ and 


' they will not forget the young Carrasco, who established the 
first 


Protestant church in Madrid. The latter's career had 
something more than common interest aached to it, When 
but sixteen years old he was condemned to the galley for life 
on account of bis religious and political sentiments, but his 
sentence was changed to banishment from Spain, on the rep. 
resentations of England and America in his behalf. Reeent 
events enabled him to return to his native country, where he 
developed great promise in bis Christion work. He leaves a 
Wile and three children. 


lt is refreshing to read now and then of the devotion 


of humble lives and the benevolence which comes of a long 


Christian experience. Our readers may recollect the instance 
ofa poor colored washcerwoman, whe gave some two or three 
thousand dollars, the carnings of a life-time, to help colored 
students who might enter the Yale Seminary. Now we find 
the death recorded of Stephen Smith, a colored man, of Phil- 
adelphia, in whose life were developed some remarkable traits 
of character. He was borna slave, in Pennsylvania, seventy- 
cight years ago, but as soon as he was master of himself ho 
started a little woodyard at Columbia, and, as he was prosper- 
ous, enlarged his business and entered into the lumber trade. 
He lost heavily by the U. 8. Bank, but recovered himself, and 
became wealthy. He used his prosperity for the purposes of 
benevolence and religion. He became a preacher in tho 
Methodist connection, and was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him. He built, at his own expense, the Zion Methodist 
Church. He also built and endowed the ** Home foraged an 
Infirm Coiored Persons” in Philadelphia, purchasing also 4 
cemetery for the use of colored persons, The property ha 


lott About hundred thousaud dollars, from 
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The IJLousehold. 
YOUTH AND AGE. 


“And pleasures with youth pass away.” —Soutiery. 


sé TRANNY, how many days 
€ Since you were a child?” 
Said a boy with an eve so blue and mild, 
As he sat on her aged knew, 
* Granny, bow long since you were a child? 


* low long, how many days? 
My boy, [ could not tell, 
Would it were so 1 had lived them well!" 


* Granny. how many rnontis 
Since you were a child?” 
And he laughed from his eyes so mild and blue, 
As he turned on her trembling knee, — 
“ Granny, the months that have been for you?" 


* The months? my boy, t'were wiser for ine 
To reckov the few that are to be.” 


“Granny, how many wears 
Since you were achild?" 
Still he smiled from his eve so wonderous mild, 
Turned again on her tott'ring knec,— 
* Granny, the years since you were a child?” 


** Nay. the years are for thee, but not for me,” 
And her lips would say no more,— 
So the boy slid down from her aged knee 
To his playthings on the tloor. 


OF HERES, 


BARR. 


A GARDEN 


nY MRS. AMELIA F. 


(ireeks hada proverb, Many worts and 

pot-herbs in Syria,’ though Syria was only the 
heir of Babylonia, whose priests kuew well the hidden 
Virtues of herbs, and gathered many of them with 
magical observations, the traces of which remain in 
Northern Furope unto this day. Certain it is that on 
this subject we are not the people with whom wisdom 
Was born, and equally certain that much of tbe wis- 
dom of the ancients died with them, or has come to us 
only as the bare tradition of a forgotten lore. T need 
but name 7 

“the sweet balsamic oil 
Which wept from herbs in Juda's fertile soil ;” 

the balm that Jacob thought a noble present for the 
royal Pharoah; the plants of which were so precious 
that Pompey, Titus and Vespasian all boasted of hav- 
ing brought one or more to Rome, Josephus says that 
in his day Gilead had become exhausted, and that the 
royal Garden of Balm was near Jericho. This garden, 
on their downfall, the Jews attempted to destroy, but 
were prevented; and benceforward the precious herbs 
shed their fragrant gum for heathen deities and the 
Odalisques of the Turkish seraglios. Now the very 
plant cannot be certainly identified—it has become 
simply “a name to conjure with ’—a password for the 
nostrums of quacks and impostors. 

Of a very different spirit was the herb Basil. The 
Romans sowed it with maledictions, and while they 
trod it down with their feet, forbade it to grow, 
averring that, so contradictious was its temper, it 
always did best what it was forbidden to do. In 
Mary's and Elizabeth's reign a pot of basil was consid- 
ered a compliment te any lady, but remembering its 
peculiar habits, it is just possible the compliment was 
a covert sarcasm. No plant has had so bad and so 
good a name. Old Gerarde greatly praises it, and 
says, “it is good for the heart and the head, and taketh 
away sorrowfulnesse which cometh of melancholie.” 
Tusser has a little sneer for its dainty tastes, and 
again, Lord Bacon commendeth its * fat and succulent 
leaves,’ which are yet such favorites with the French 
that none of their soups or sauces waut the aromatic 
fragrance of sweet basil. 

“Why should a man die who has Seqe in his gar- 


den?” was a popular saying of Campania; for greatly | 
Was this herb valued for its healing qualities, and its | 


power to strengthen the memory and induce wise 
thouchts. It has still some reputation as an emollient, 
and I saw instances during the late war when the 
leaves dried and smoked in a pipe greatly allayed that 
irritability common to men deprived of their custom- 
ary tobacco. I would not speak positively as to the 
“wise thoughts,’ but I know the words were more 
reasonable after it, The Chinese are’ immoderately 
fond of sage tea; and the early Dutch traders there 
drove an excellent bargain on this basis: four pounds 
of best Young Hyson for one pound of dried sage 
leaves. Many of my readers will remember frontier 
settlements, where, twenty years ago, sage tea was 
ordinary, Chinese (or store) tea, luxury. In England, 
until within the last century, it was frequently mixed 
With cheese; thus Gay writes: 

* Marbled with sage the hard'ning cheese she pressed.” 
Within my own memory it was eaten with bread and 
butter, or chopped fine and baked between rich pastry. 
Toads have a strong passion for it, therefore it is cus- 
tomary to plant among the sage bushes a little rue, an 
herb specially distasteful to them. 

** Here's Rue for thee,’ the poor Ophelia cried "— 
fue, Which Shakespeare calls, 
“sour herb of grace, 
Rue, even for ruth ;" 


and makes it grow where a wronged queen has dropped 
atear. I think he isa little unjust. Rue has a record 
which deserves more honorable mention. Every phy- 
sician knows that it waa the chief ingredient of the 
famous antidote of Mithradates, the true receipt for 
which was as follows: “Twodry walnut kernels, two 
figs, twenty leaves of rue, one grain of salt, pounded 
into muss. Whoever eats of this confection, fasting in 
the morning, no power shall hurt him that day.’ All 
the ancients, however, believed that tor medical or 
magical purposes, rue ought to be stolen from a neigh- 
bors garden. VPliny says that the Romans put this 
herb into their wine to prevent headache, and that 
paiaters and carvers chewed the leaves to preserve 
their sight. That some faith in its beneficence toward 
Vision existed, even in the seventeenth century, is evi- 
dent from Milton making the angel Michael purge 
Adam's eyes “ with euphrasy and rue” in order to 
enable him to see down the long centuries of time. 

It is said that weasels. before hunting rats, seck for 
rue, and that in warm climates they find in it an anti- 
dote for the bite of snakes. Whether for its power of 
antidoting evil, or for that of conferring clearer vision, 
it received the honor of being used for sprinkling holy 
water, 1 do not know. However, in the middle ages, 
that was its religious office. Later on it was used as a 
powerful di-infectant, and was also made into a pickle, 
the leaves being first boiled, and then preserved in 
Vinegar—the saine plant that charmed the bravest King 
of Pontus, that aromatized the Cassars’ wine, and gave 
insight to Grecian sibyls—the same, “but oh! how 
different!" 

Perdita, in the Winter's 
rue with rosemary thus: 


Tale, beautifully mingles 


* For you, there's rosemary and rue; these keep 
seeming and savor all the winter long, 
Grace and remembrance be with you both.” 


And the fair Ophelia also uses the fragrant, duinty 
rosemary in the same mauner: 
* Ther@’s rosemary for you; that's for remembrance; 
Pray you, love, remeimber.”’ 

The accepted type of fidelity in love and friendship it 
Was (and is yet in some places), the favorite funeral 
flower, the very best gift of love to the departed, 
placed upon the lips just before the coffin-lid is closed. 
To this custom Kirke White pathetically alludes while 
contemplating his own early death: 


* Come, funeral flower, who lovest to dwell, 
With the pale corse in lonely tomb; 
And throw acrosa the desert gloom 
A sweet decaying smell. 
Come, press my lips and lie with me, 
Deneath the lonely alder tree; 
And we will sleep a pleasant sleep, 
And not a care shall dare intrude, 
To break the marble solitude, 
So peaceful and so deep.” 


Rosemary has been a favorite subject with many En- 
glish poets, particularly Herrick and Shenstone. It is 
very partial to gardens over which sea breezes blow, 
and I have seen cliffs which were wet with the spray 
of high tides covered with this delightful plant, whose 
fragrance is often the first land perfume that greets 
the homeward bound. Iam astonished that rosemary 
(lew of the sea) is not a greater favorite with married 
ladies; for it is a universal tradition “if rosemary 
flourishes in the garden, then the lady rules the house.” 
And how do we know what occult power is hidden in 
a sprig of rosemary? Surely, it is a fair and fragrant 
scepter. Bees are exceedingly fond of rosemary, and 
the far-famed honey of Narbonne derives its exquisite 
flavor from the abundance of this berb in the vicinity. 

Rucellai says that nature made Thyme on purpose 
for bees to make honey of. If so, they improve her 
gifts much better than we do God's best gifts to us. 
The famous honey of Thymettus was not only the ex- 
tract of its fragrant thyme-banks, but the condensa- 
tion of Grecian sunshine, of cloudless skies, and heav- 
enly atmospbleres. Bees are uot the only lovers of 
thyme, 

* Where the wild thyme perfumes the purpled heath, 

Long loitering there the fleecy tribes extend.” 
The thyme-banks of the Cheviot Hills are the secret of 
the Cheviot mutton; and the celebrated Southdown— 
a saddle of which is a dish to be named with respect— 
owes its delicate exceHence to thesamesource. In Spain 
they use a decoction of thyme to wash out vessels for 
wine, and the Anglo-Saxon all over the world appre- 
ciates its flavor in his soups, ragouts aud forcemeats. 
Thirty years ago it was used instead of Box-wood for 
bordering flower-beds—an old fashion now, I know, 
and one I never think of apart from some drowsy, 
quaint cathedral town—but it would bear transplant- 
ing to our fresh western gardens; for if the borders 
are kept trimly cut, pothing can be sweeter to the 
smell or fairer to the sight. 

Mint is also a great favorite with bees, and if rubbed 
with honey inside beehives it very soon attaches them 
toanew home. From the story of Baucis and Phile- 
mon we are led to infer that the Greek peasants 
scoured their tables with this herb; and the habit was 
probably just as common among the Roman farmers; 
for Pliny says, “You will not see a husbandman’s 
board in the country but is all seasoned from one end 
to the other with mint;" and he also mentions the cus- 
tom of putting it in vinegar to eat with meats. Spear- 
mint prevents the ceagulation of milk, and is there- 
fore an excellent salad for those who use a milk dict. 
Auother variety, peppermint, makes a popular con- 


fection, and also gives a name to a favorite American 
beverage composed of mint, sugar, ice and brandy. 
Omitting the last ingredient, we would veuture to say 
it was at least * better than might be.”’ 

. Surely, there are bitter cupa enough in life without 
our mingling them, yet even Wormwood has had ita 
day. It was the “bitters” of the Egyptians and Ro- 
mans; and if any one desires to try it instead of 
“ Plantation,” here is the receipt: One ounce of worm- 
wood, three scruples of Arabian gum, three scruples 
of spikeuvard (lavender), three scruples of saffron and 
one hundred and eighty gallons of old wine." IT rather 
think the proportion of wormwood to the wine is 
something after the kind of Falstaff’s “ balfpenny- 
worth of bread to an intolerable deal of sack."" The 
(ireeka dedicated wormwood to Diana, probably 
cause dogs are great lovers of it, and use it in all their 
diseases. The English dedicated it to St. John the 
Buptist, and then, with strange inconsistency, used it 
(before the discovery of hops) in brewing their ale. 
Sirll, its consecration was believed to have made it a 
potent spell against witches; perbaps it was still more 
successful aguinst moths and other insects. Neverthe- 
less, the gift of Isis and the plant of Diana is vow Little 
more than 

“the fat 
That rots itself in case on Lethe's wharf.” 

Yet surely there is some significance in herba, clse 
why has “the Alyssop that springeth out of the wall” 
been so specially set apart for purifying and propitia- 
tory services. This herb was distinctly ordered to be 
used in striking the lintels and door-posts with the 
blood of the Passover Lamb. It was prominent in the 
purifying services for the healed leper, and in the 
ceremonies for cleansing unholy or unclean places. 
David, in the very depth of his self-abasement, cries 
out, “purge me with hyssop, and I shall be clean;" 
and when the Great Atonement was offered for the 
sins of the world, a sponge filled with vinegar, and 
lifted upon hyssop to the lips of the Lam) of God was 
the cousummating rite of that stupendous 

See, then, how 

“the meanest plant that grows, can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears." 


Are there not wayside flowers that consecrate “the 
fair humanitiea of old religion,”’ secrets in a weel's 
plain heart well worth the winning, and homely herbs 
rich with the spoils of time and nature? Do not fear, 
then, the lowliness of the subject, for 
“ Wisdom ts oftentimes nearer when we stoon 
Than when we soar.” 


INJUSTICE TO LITTLE 
BY ELINOR BROOKS. 
sand few mothers realize how unjust they 


are to their little daughters in no longer teach- 
ing them to sew by hand. A child will seldom of her 
own accord find material and attempt to work with a 
needle and thimble witbout some encouragement from 
an older person, for she has no incentive to learn; she 
never can expect to compete with the sewing-machine, 
and therefore is discouraged before beginning. The 
sewing is so quickly and easily done by the machine, 
that the temptation to neglect teaching her is very 
great. It takes up all the handkerchiefs and towels 
which used to be the little girl's especial “stint,"’ and 
it does not even leave her her own doll to dress, for 
nearly every doll now-a-days has its wardrobe pur- 
chased withit. This is all wrong; for in this respect 
she is not only deprived of benefit, but also of pleas- 
ure. Every womau who remembers her own child- 
hood knows that she found genuine pleasure in making 
clothes for her doll—the doll itself very likely of ber 
own handiwork, perhaps out of rag-bag material and 
sawdust; a very different creature from the stylish 
ladies who serve as mock-babies for the present genu- 
eration. 

There is no better way for children to learn to sew 
than for them to practice on doll's clothes. When 
given free range in that line, the variety of dresses and 
other garments that one little girl will invent and 
manufacture is really astonishing, and the enjoyment 
she finds in ber work is not among the least of the 
benefits she receives. Continuity, ideality, construct- 
iveneas, imitation, form, color, philoprogenitiveness, 
and what other organs would nota phrenologist find 
developing in a small bead at work over adoll. Many 
a mother of the present day owes her deftness in cut- 
ting and fitting garments to the apprenticeship she 
served among her rag-babies. Most of their daugh- 
ters, having had no such practice, will, as later years 
with their cares and duties come to them, sadly miss 
the experience they would bave gained in the same 
manner. 

There are several little girls among our visitors this 
summer, ranging in years from eleven to fifteen. 
Great was my astonishment to find that not one among 
the number knew anything about hand-sewing. Their 
mothers each had sewing-machives, and never had 
taken the troulle to teach the girls to sew by band. 
We cannot condemn that mother too severely who, 
impatient at failure, and because it is easier to do a 
piece of work herself than to wait for the clumsy, 
awkward attempts of a beginner, neglects her duty 
and does so great injustice to ber child. If one of 
these little friends of mine should be suddenly de- 
prived of parents and money she would be destitute 


aud helpless iudvod, for her ignorance of neadle-wie 
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would prevent her keeping her clothes in repair, to 
Bay nothing of making uew ones. In this country of 
evanescent fortunes it is best to be prepared for emer- 
gcncies, Especially should every girl be taught how 
to keep her own clothing in order with her own hands ; 
then she need never be untidy in appearance, what- 
ever be her station. 

The other day, to give the girls a lesson in sewing 

hat would also serve as an amusement, I purchased a 
couple of dolls, and proposed: that they should dress 
them for some little orphan girls for whom their sym- 
pathies had before been enlisted. After furnishing 
them with some bright, pretty pieces of silk and mus- 
lin, and cutting some patterns for them, I sat down 
near by with my own work, so that I would be on 
hand to make suggestions and help where needed. 

They commenced with great enthusiasm and worked 
Bleadily nearly two hours. Long before that time ex- 
pired I was filled with impatience toward their moth- 
evs for allowing their daughters to grow almost to 
womanhood insuch ignorance. Back-stitch, over-and- 
Over, and fell were terms almost as meaningless as 
Givek to them, and they were equally at fault in cut- 
ting. They had no idea whatever of planning to geta 
gurment out of a certain amount of cloth. 

One of them undertook to make a blouse-waist for a 
dvoil. Selecting a pretty piece of percale, she cut the 
back of the blouse out of the middle of the piece, with- 
out any laying on or turning around of the front and 
Bleeve patterns to see where they were to come out. 
To her chagrin she found she had spoiled it all; could 
not cut out the other parts, and bad to take a homelier 
piece. Not one of them understood or had ever prac- 
ticed cutting up cloth in an economical manner. In 
future years they may improve somewhat, but they 
never will become as skillful and economical managers 
of family sewing as they would have been had they 
been taught to cut and sew when children. 

In one respect [could not commend my little visitors 

tov highly. In regard to color their taste was excel- 
lent. Although their workmanship was so poor, the 
little costumes, when finished, showed uo inbarmoni- 
ous colors—all blended beautifully. In response to 
my warm praises at their success in that respect, Min- 
nie said: “Oh, welearned allthatatschool. Harmony 
of colors was one of our object lessons.’ All thanks 
to Pestalozzi if the glaringly incongruous colors which 
now parade our streets fade away before his system of 
instruction. 
i When our little girls become to old to play with 
dolls, or even before that time, another excellent way 
of teaching them to take neat stitches, cut up cloth in 
the best manner, and harmonize colors well is by giv- 
ing them the old-fashioned calico patchwork to do. 
Almost any child will enjoy this work. I have even 
known a boy, when laid up by a stone-bruised foot or 
similar ailment, to pass the time bappily cutting and 
sewing calico “ blocks,’’ to the great relief of his 
mother, who had naturally expected him to be as rest- 
ive as acaged lion. I must confess that even now, iu 
my grown-up years, I like such work. I never see a 
basket of pretty remnants but I long to dive my scis- 
Bors into them and cut out triangles, octagons, paral- 
le lograms, crescenta, stars, and all sorts of geometrical 
and astronomical figures, to be afterwards sewn into 
blocks for a quilt. There is a sort of triumph in work- 
ing up such useless scraps into something serviceable 
ns well as pretty. The girls. by exchanging pieces of 
their own dresses for those of their playmates, can ob- 
tain a nice variety of colors and tiuts, and by carefully 
preserving their first quilt, in old age they would have 
a pleasant reminder of their childhood and early 
friends; for who dves not know that a fragment of a 
garment formerly worn by a friend will bring that 
friend's face to remembrace almost as vividly asa a 
photograph could, I have in my possession two old 
quilts that I treasure carefully, as heir-looms. When 
my grandmother died, and her possessions were scat- 
tered among her heirs, I begged that those old quilts 
might be allotted to me, instead of any of the antique 
pictures, books, and other household gods that crossed 
the ocean with them. 

One of them is well worthy of description. It was 
* pieced” in Ireland nearly two hundred years ago, 
and is made entirely of light-colored linen calico; and 
of all the quaint devices for printing calico the very 
quaintest are on that linen calico. Little boys and 
girls in the funniest bats and dresses, humming- 
birda, dragon-flies and butterflies, and all other 
Borts of flies, with flowers of every description, are 
pictured, some of them as large as life. On one piece, 
only a few inches square (the groundwork of which is 
piuk, unfaded by the two centuries which have passed 
Bmce it wus dyed), I counted seven distinct and en- 
tirely different figures. 

While the little Irish girl (who afterwards became 
my great-creat-grandmother) was busy over that work 
60 Ilany yeurs ago, she certainly never thought of ite 
ever acquiring the value we now give it. There might 
be work of the same sort done now by our little girls, 
that would sometime become as great a curiosity as the 
Old linen quilt with its strangely-cut stars and cres- 
cents now is, and at the same time they would be ac- 
quiring habits of industry and a knowledge of sewing 
that would be of incalculable value to them. 


{ —A young lady,in conversing with a gentleman, 
Spoke of having resided in St. Louis. “ Waa St. Louis your 
Dative place?” asked the gentleman, “ Well, yes—part of the 
time,"’ responded the lady. 


The Little Folks. 


WORK CHEERILY, BOYS! 
BY SARA M. WALSH. 


1)° your work bravely and cheerily, boys, 
Whatever the duty be; 

Work thoroughly done, without bluster or noise, 
Is the kind that's delightful tu see. 


Then rouse in the morning with never a plea 
For “a fow minutes longer” in bed; 

But up! like the wide-awake boys you should be, 
With a0 many pets to be fed. 


Your chickens have called you, and calle! you in vain, 
To come with their oata and their corn ; 

And the roosters proclaimed in their cheeriest strain 
That their break fast-time comes with the mourn. 


And Frisky and Whisky bave been in their whocl 
Since the first atreax of dawn in the East; 

The gay little aquirrels,—how glad they will tee! 
To see you come bringing their feast! 


And the little white rabbita with tender black cvyes 
Look timidly out from their nest; 

I know they are watching for two little boys 
To bring them what rabbits love best. 


Then up and be stirring! I care not how much 
You whistle and sing at your work; 

If you throw your good-will into all that you touch, 
You will never be tempted to “ shirk.” 


So, whatever you do, boys, though hard it may be, 
Deo it cheerily, bravely, and well; 

Then you will be boys most delightful to see, 
And men who will make their deeds teil! 


LIZZIE’S TEA-PARTY., 
BY KATY KECUUM. 


FTINUIS was the way it happened: The shower 

came up suddenly just as Amy and Lottie and 
her doll Lizzie were going to the orchard to play pic- 
nic. They were very much disappointed, because 
Lizzie had on her little sun-hat and aclean white dress 
and blue sash, and a fresh blue ribbon tied round her 
yellow curls. So Aunt Hannah said they could have 
the garret for a play-house all the afternoon. 

It waa a nice large garret filled with queer old- 
fashioned things, the like of which the girls had never 
secon. It was ever so much nicer than playing pic-nic 
under the big, crooked apple-tree in the orchard. So 
they played till they were tired; then Amy read 
stories—Little Red-riding-hood, and Cinderella, and 
others; aud Lottie read her Mother Goose melodies till 
they were tired of reading. Then Amy happeted to 
think how nice it would be to have tea up there all by 
themselves, 

They found a nice three-legged stool which made a 
beautiful table, and Aunt Hannah gave them a snowy 
damask papkin for atablecloth, and some buscuit and 
cake and cheese, and some real cream, and a little pat 
of butter. 

They set the table with Amy's china tea-sett, and 
placed a small vase of flowers in the center. Such a 
pretty table as it was when all was ready, with its 
snowy cloth, clear glass and pretty china. Lizzie was 
seated first, in ber little chair, and just as Amy and 
Lottie were about to sit down on the faded rug they 
had spread for a seat, they heard voices down stairs. 
There was no mistaking those voices. Papa and 
mamma had come earlier than their little daughters 
expected. So down they ran, and left Lizzie sitting 
alone at the pretty tea-table. 

She sat there till the sun went down, for the shower 
had ceased long before, and dusky shadows began to 
gather in the corners, almost hiding the spinning- 
wheel aid grandmother's old side-saddle. And the 
shadows deepened and deepened until you could n't 
have told whether Lizzie’s ribbons were blue or red or 
green, it waa so dark. 

She was a very sweet-tempered doll, and had never 
been known to cry, or pout even, when left alone, and 
I don't think she was even frightened. She sat per- 
fectly still in her little chair at the table, her blue eyes 
looking straight into the darkness and a sweet smile 
upon her red lips. 

By-and-by all the lights were put out down stairs, 
and the house grew very still. Everybody was in bed 
fast asleep—everybody but Lizzie. 

Theu the moon came up large and bright and looked 
straight in at the garret window, and at Lizzie sitting 
at the table all alone; and a great wide streak of moon- 
shine stretched acrosa the floor clear to the corner 
where the spinning-wheel stood. 

Pretty soon there was such a pattering, almost like 
the patter of raindrops on the roof! It came nearer 
and nearer—the pattering of such tiny feet; and then 
they came out into the patch of moonlight—such a 
troop! There was Grayback and Brownie and Silver- 
foot and Silkenear, and ever 30 many others whose 
pames I don't remember. At first they were a little 
shy when they saw Lizzie, but she sat perfectly still, 
not even winking or breathing. Then Silverfoot 
clambered upon her lap and told her they had come to 
take tea with her, if she had no objection. 

She had none whatever; waa highly honored, and 
all that sort of thing. The company soon made them- 


| selves quite at home. They were all in the best of 


apinita, but Uncle Grayback fairly exceeded himself. 
He not only insisted upon helping everybody to every- 
thing nice, but he remembered Brownie’s little sister 
who was at bome taking care of her five blind babies, 
mid sent Silverfoot to invite her to the feast. She 
came after a little, looking thin and care-worn, but 
they gave ber the best seat at the table and heaped her 
plate with dainties, 30 that after a while she brightened 
up considerably, and could laugh with the rest at 
Uncle Grayback's jokes. He was acapital story-te!!«r, 
and when he told hgw he had looked inthe pantry on 
bis way up that very night, and had seen the old trap 
there on the shelf aa usual, with a bit of cheese hanging 
on a hook inside each little door—just as if he did n't 
understand that little dodge perfectly—it was thought 
to be an excellent joke, and faivly threw “ the table in 
a roar.” 

When supper was over, which waa not until al! the 
little plates were empty, they bad dancing. Brownie’s 
sister recovered her spirits sufficiently to danee with 
Uncle Grayback, and lightly tuo, almost as Silverfoot 
herself—forward and back—down the center and back 
on the outside; Uncle Grayback, all smiles and bows, 
leading her up and down. 

When the dancing was over they all sat down on the 
faded rug and listened while Uncle Grayback read 
selections from Mother Goose with great feeling and 
expression. But when he came to “ The frog he would 
& Wooing go,"’ and saw a portrait of Mrs. Mouse sitting 
up straight at her spinning, distaff in hand, he was se 
couvulsed with laughter that he fell to coughing, and 
could n't stop till he had burst two buttons off his vest. 

They had story-telling, too, aa they sat round in a 
circle on the faded rug—all except Silverfoot and 
Silkenear, who were too frolicsome to sit still and lis 
ten to stories. So they played hide-and-seck, and ran 
races round the rim of the big spinning-wheel, and 
played at nine-pins behind the scal-skin trunk. 

By this time the moon was high overhead, and only 
a very barrow streak of moonlight left just under the 
window. Brownie's sister had gone home long ago to 
her little blind children, and even Uncle Grayback was 
not in such high spirits as he had been at supper time, 
when the old rooster who slept on a pole under the 
shed, roused from his slumbers, flapped his wings, and 
crowesl, 

That was the sicnal, and the leaving-taking com- 
menced at once. Some kissed Lizzie’s cheeks, 30me 
her hand, and Silverfoot snipped off a curl to carry 
away as a keepsuke. Uncle Grayback bowed very 
low before her, and backed out as from the presence of 
royalty. 

When the patter of little feet died away in the ceil- 
ing there wus a glimpse of red in the east, and the 
robins in the orchard were wide awake and singing. 

The sun was up high before Lottie came up after 
Lizzie, and she wondered what bad become of the cake 
and biscuit, and who had cut off one of Lizzie’s yellow 
curls. But Lizzie kept the secret. There was an un- 
derstanding between her and her guests that she 
should never tell, and she uever did, not even Lottie 
and Amy. 


UZZL, Es, 
SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, 
5ST letters. 
BT, 27. 44, 10, 42, 16, 29. and 2), 43, 15, 2, JO, 52, 47, are books ta the 
Bible. 
6, 37, ®, 13. 21, 53, 19, 24. was a Roman emperor who exmdled 
the Jews from Kome. 
18, 31, 45, 53, was a Jewish king. 
40, 2, 7, 0, 14, was one of the prophets. 
28, 30, 37, 5, was a judge of Israel. 
35, 51, 12,25, 8, 1, was a province of Asia Minor. 
W, 34, 55, 14, 2, 41, was a Syrian city built by Solomon. 
43, 36, 26, 16, 54, 48, 9, was an illustrious Ionian city. 
31, 23, 17, 3, 37, DW, is a tree mentioned in the Old Testament. 
4, 15, 11, 49, 33, was one of the valuable articles brought te 
Tyre by the men of Dedan. 
5H, 24, 35, DD, 44, 38, ia a bird which by the Mosaic Law waa dis 
allowed for food. 


The whole is found in the Psalms. 
ANAGRAM BLANKS. 
1. ———- was —-— to lifta of gooda. 
2. Though sought to his , he waa too 
to-. 
3%. What and old to write ona . 
4. Ile went from the -tothe ~ with hia ——-— to have 
it shod. Roy 
AN ENIGMA. 
Tama word of six letters. 
My Land 2, also my 1, 2and 3 area man. 
My 1, 2, 3 and 4 are part of him. 
My 2, 3and 4 are what he did. 
My 2,3, 4,5 and 6 are what he lived in. Vivo. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 2. A variety of horse. 3. A woman's name. 
4. Acountry. 5. Food. 6. The last. 7. A consonaat. IB. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 
Literary and (Taasical Frniqma.— 
“Come one, come all, thia rock shall fly 
Frow ita firm base as as 
Word Squarea.— 


No LS ORE No DORAL 
UPAS RAVE 
RAPT AVON 
ESTE LENT 


Acrostic.—Uaatings, Yorktown. 

Anagram Manks.—1. He said with a semis that he had walked - 
eral miles to procure some limes. 2. Tom left bis tops on ace 
spot of the carpet, for be could not we them away. 3. 1 
think you bought that peach very cheap. 4. We bad gvue ul« 
rood whea we cawe to a large duvr in the wall, 
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| | 
| | 
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A WORD 70O SUBSC CRIBERS. 


the 


‘cen out this week with 


eru of 


stil Whiose Lilie expires 
the last week in December 
such subscribers have alrendys 
re mitted for their renewals, wisels 


knowing that to get their mames in 


early is to be sure of having neo 
trouble, losing no papers, and avoid 


ing much annoyance. 

‘Hard times dow i 
us much, for eur receipts from renew- 
als and new subscriptions are nearly 
fifty per cent. greater this fall, day by 
day, and week by week, than any 
previous year. Three dollars and a 
half for a year’s reading of the Chris- 
fran Uuion and a free and immediate 
delivery of our new premiums all 
nicely mounted is less than a cent a 
day; and if that is not ine ype sive 
‘literature and art” we can’t imagine 
what would be! 


seom to alfect 


The prompt delivery of our new) 


pictures is yiving great satisfaction 
every where, while the pictures them, 
relves are praised without stint, Con- 
sidering the high terms of eulogy we 
have ourselves emploved in describing 
them.the following brief and business- 
like acknowledgment is good test! 


New Losnos, 


Meeers. J.B. Forno & Co.: 

| have received the Chromoe in | 
good order, and think they are all you repre- 
wat them tole, Please accept ny thanks for 
the same, Yours truly, 

And here is another line from a 
friend in the West which shows how 
people are interested in “Our Boys’ 
while at the same time they take the 
paper for its own suke—because it is 
goed, 


De Karn. Ine... 
Messrs, J.B & Co.: 

bave just received “Our Boys,” for which 
please necept my thanks. We are all more 
than pleased with them. I decidedly preter 
the sleeping boy with the sly, thieving cnt. 
but the others like best the oncawake. Tdonot 
tuke your paper for the -ake of the premiums, 
but it is not unpleasant to have them thrown 
in! T am glad, however, that by them mans 
are induced to take it and make its ae qjuaint 
ance. [shall now lookeaweriv torthe Piymouth 
Pidpit premium, which is duc me. 

Yours, ete., Mre, — 


Remember, lo Sate lime ond frouble 
vou should REMIT PROMPTLY! 
Don't wait till your time has expired 
before sending vour renewal: if you 
do vou will be likely to have it “tp 
posed that you wish vour paper 
rtopped, and it will necessarily be cut 
off, and make delays before getting on 
the list again. Nace time aud trouble. 


RENEW PROMPTLY! 
UNION ADAMS & CO. 


are at vers Taw Prices 


Hosiery and Cloves, 


UNDERWEAR, 
SHIRTS and COLLARS. 
SUSPENDERS 


Robes, Jackets, 


N 
Obed 6 


NEW YORK. 
Dresses, Cloaks, Shaw's, 


CUATS, PANTS, VESTS, 
PEATHERS., KID 


turiiv be the 


EBARRETTS, PALMER & HEAL 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Qrand Street. 
Patron street, Brooklyn. 
451 Bread street, Newark. 
remelves! and returned t y 
GOODS of every deseriptiot and 


New Vork. 


, 
feet 


th n begins onee Mmeore slow its head McKILLOP. CAZMAY & CO.. MULK &T.. Boston. 
The ing table we the st ASSOC OF McKILLor & SPRAGUE Co., 
rhe fll wing table tl highest gucta and 111 Werth Street. 
tions for the week 
nec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dee OTHER AS-OCTATE OFFICES, 
! ‘ | Albany. Philadelphia, New Orleans, Baltimore, 
N VY R | Chieuge, Cineinnati, Louis, Kansas City, Port- 
bite lm, di ne. Or. Milwaukee, Ifamilten, Bufful (rand 
pref te leds, St. Poul, Quiney, DL, Montreal, 
Lake Slore 12% «OG re ‘it slit: ux St. John, Indianapolis, Utica, 
Wiabasb ‘ | Rochester, Cleveland. England, scotland, France, 
North weetern | Germany. Established in 542. We shatl be happy 
pret af Wy atany time tv furnish responsible merchants, free | 
Reoek® Island of charge, with either our New FEngland of 
=t. Paul States Volume of rutings for Inspeetion: also te 
pret a). | anewer for them, free of charve, contidentially, a 
& Miss 2 > > euffielent numberof inquiries (the fairest anc 
'Centralet | the surest test that cun be applied toan Ageney), 
Del LAW to enable them tyforma just opinten of the prompt- 
linn « St. Jew 2 ness, purticularit¥. and accuracy of cur reports 
pref “ McRILIAIP, CAZMAY & CO. 
| Western UnTel Wey We the Brown Brothers & Co., 
Qui . 59 Wall Street, New York, 
Pacitic Mail, wy COMMERCIAL AND TRAY ELERS’ 
Exprese | ¢ CREDITS AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF 
American Ex... ta THE WORLD, MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF 
x tt VONEFY SE TWEEN THIS COUNTRY 
Wells, 44 tm ENGLAND, AND DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


— 


Buished cither ic the piece or germent. j 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ROAD 


| 
‘inaneiol George Ondyke & Co. 
| BANKELES, 
1 lo No. 23 New Vork, 
| ACCOUNTS OF BANKERS, CORPO- 
Wall street.-‘The messages and the RATIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS 
possrcle ol Congres. have naturally fornish- | 
ed food for Thought and speculation all over the DEPOSITORS SAME ADVAN-!' 
country. Ceoneerning the messages the general PAGES AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS 
opinion is that If they de net poritively favorinfia. POUR PER CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES 
tion they do not take strong ground aguinstit. CREDITED MONTIILY. 
seumptional elasticity. if sven «a phrase were allow. COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWE-T RATES. 


(,overnment pol- 
uny. regarding the 


would exactly express the 
vy if may te: have 
finances. The effect upon the markets dues not 
seem to have becn unfaverable. ‘The menrures al- 
re introduced in Congress l-coking to currency 
reform ares: many amd various that predictions 
concerning their chances for adoption are simply 
Itseemes probable, however, 
i that the status of the 44 millions reserve will be 
detinitely settled. About a quarter of this bas been 
already set afloat by the Secretary. 


ubie, 
bee 


| 
| 
| 


utef the quests 


on cull are readily obtained by 
responsible partics at per cent. Commercial 
paper continues te improve, and the banks are 
rapidly gaining in legal tenders and withdrawing 
their certificates. The Bank «f England dise cunt 
rate is farther reduced tu 5 per cent 
mishighiv faverable. The Union Trust 
under taverable aus 


Monry.— Loans 


erul situath 
Company resumed buringes. 
pices on Mondays. 


(iovernument Beud«.. A merked advance dur- 
ing the week locks® we though the bond Dbuvers are 
It 


ana 
which fulls due 


not frightened by the 


is unonocunced tiat the loan «of 


Jan. 1, le) 4, will not be paid unless special provision 
ule Ly Congress, 
‘The highest Quctutione for the week were as 
a7 lhe: 
lec. Dee. Tee, Dee, Den 
4. 
he. funced, Lele me. iW 
tie, Wy Ws Is 
te Currency, he lw, 
have fluctuated moderately onthe 


strength of Cuban rumors and other disturbing in- 
fluences, The highest quotations for the week, 
bewinning with M were: Kh, ht We, 
y. 

Stocks, 
and active 


luv 


The t f the market hus been strong 
and. a* a natural e 


re 


nsequence. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 


ers, 12 Well Street, New York, al- 
Lindow, ned fLellevs of 
eel a suis af if 
abroad, cal Secupitios for 

RAIL Whee: you to BUW «3 

SELL write t 


HASSLER & CO., 


BONDS. 7 Wall New Vork. 


ABSOLUT 


Invest vour 
eurite in the Wee > vield trom per 
cent. per annum th Interest semi-annu- 
the at we the ovwner may 
cerire Allof our kane wre abundantly seenre: 


by real estate Worth, in every tnetanee, of tewst 
as much as the principe! «um. armed we hawe 
never ane delay in during 
the panic of thie your 

Wealko buy and sell on commixeion. ehoice Cits 


and the gen. | 


INVESTMEN' 


TURNER BROTHERS, 


SECURITIES A SPRCTALTY 


A Torr er, 


ht. Turner, 


~— 


Transact a ceneral Banking business (checks pas<s 
through Bank Clearing-b couse), allow interest on 
Balances, issue Certificates of Deposit, 
Exchange, and wake Telegraphic Tranefers; pay 
Coupons fer Municipal and other Corporations, 
and keep Books «of Registry and Transfers. Orders 
executed at Geidand Stock Exchanges fer cash 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
TAKEN AT $1.10, 


BONDS 


| In exeha 
railroad, at from t 
value in a few years. 
tmurket rates. 


per acre. Will deutle 
Bonds bought and sold at 

i. F. NEWHALL. 

South St... Philadelphia 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 

SR CANAL ST... corner Laight. 

Open datly from Wtoet.and Monday Evenings 
Ten Million Dellars. 


Seven Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Six Per cent. luterest Allewe 
Rank books In English, French. and German. 
CHAPIN, Trews N. J. HAINES, Pres't 


T. AKMOTR, Secretary. 


(UARANTERED« n and St. Paul prop- 
erty. for eire 
VM. Kt. 


PUTS 


FE, Minneapolis. Minn. 
Sh) invested in Wall 

et ofte leuds tu «a 
Foertune. No risk J-page pum- 
hiet free VALENTINE TUM 
ker=, Wall Street, New Vork 


CALLS. 


OFFICE OF 


THE COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


ONG REAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE CALITORNIA 


BEEN A 


LEADING RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 
iN 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
“INCE 1837. 
Price 


Reduced. for to 82.50. 


aod County Bonds 


A. MOUKE A ERO... Brokers, 


Sera for clrenler 

Cormnmectiont Mutuel Life lox. ¢ blurt‘ 

Mollorw 

bletelher A steht i 

PER CENT. NET. | 

TER TOWA AND TRUST COMPANY 
Will thvest fireft-cin=s Howl Fetute at 
tiiterest. net, payable in 
ew York. and will cunran te ethe eolleetion. of al 
ban through tts ageney. All charges pate 
tv the Dleuse write, before inve=ting. | 
for New York New one | 
Preetlent. Address JAMES BK tit AKT 
Seoretiry bruwer 07, Des Moines ik 


\ SADELY Le 


on ieee one te 


AN MONEY on 
ore in Wisseouri, 
five yeurs time; interest puyalle 
with ex chan ate York. 

reircuhe ane reter 


DIN BON, ‘Ottawa, Kus cut, 


Bene 


To Clergymen,. of ail churches, only 81.25. 


Send orders, or for samples, to 


Rev. JOHN B. HILL, 


/ get the one he will value most bighly, 


CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


| extensive sale 


No, 14 Nassau Street, New Vork, 


druw Sight 


nge for Choice Western Farm Lands neor 
in | 


| froma 


cent. Mortgage Loans’ 


450 


Holiday Books of Permanent Value, 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. 


Bi UR. 
THE SLA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS, 
bach in one volun with benutifu) 
Hliustratic ns, « real plates blanc. 
somely tr im the ext with teem 
Prices per volume, 
DODD & MEAD. 
PU 
762 and 764 Broadway, N. Y. 


(ieneral Joseph Johnston’s Narras 
rative of 


‘MILITARY OPERATIONS, 


Directed by Him during the tate 
War between the States, 


This work is the first authentic eontribation, 
uthern military of material fer 
the future historian, and i< written inthe terse, in- 
Cisive and vivid stvle, for which its eminent auth or 
is so justly renowned. 

The correspondence between General 
and the lete Confederate G 
tain on much that perplex: 


Vernment lift<the eur- 
the understanding 


people North and seuth during the progress «f the 
strugule. 
Letter from General Shermetnu,. 
ARMY oF THE ATES. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO., 
40 Broadway. New Vork. 

Dear Sirs I have your faver of the With. repeat. 
ing what you said meio person yesterday, that 
you have for ‘ation the manuscript 
eral Johnsten’s “ Narrative of the Military Cipern- 


tions dire ted by him during the late War between 
the States 

Witheut the least hesitation I adw'se its immed!- 
ate publication, for it will have a 
utthe North, as well as South, and 
even in Furope. 

Don't wait forthe slow process of gettin: eub- 
“eriptions. Lknow plenty of men wire would buy 
the book Instant! wher aubscritx 

Gienera!l Johnston is most favorably known tothe 


military werld, and is recarded by mans as the 
skillful general on tlhe Southern side. He is 
ulxc ready with his pen, and whatever he reeordsa 


| will receive the el 


nrionm by <tudents of the 
ontinent, aml! will enter largely 


el 


art of war on this e 


inte the future Military History of the Civil War, 
With great respect, tour obedient servant 
W. 'T. SHLERMAN, General. 


Sold only by Subseviption, 


Price, In elegant Cloth Binding, Leati 
er, $6.00: Half Turkey Moroceces, 87.30. 


AU ENTS WANTED. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
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